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The “AUTOMATIC” 
GAS SOLDERING FURNACE 


This furnace works automat- 


Tn 


Notice the above pictured gas soldering furnace closely. 


ically. When copper is placed on forked rest the gas is automatically turned on and 
, lighted (from pilot light). When copper is removed the gas is again automatically 


turned off. 
economical whether you use one or 
ous soldering or use only one copper 


This Feature Saves You 50 Per Cent on Your Gas Bills 


You waste no gas if you use an “AUTOMATIC” Gas Soldering Furnace, |ecause no gas 
can be burned unless you have a copper in the furnace. 

The “AUTOMATIC” is provided with an easily adjusted gas and air 
the proper mixture for perfect combustion and high heat is readily obtained. 

The “AUTOMATIC” is guaranteed to work perfectly with ordinary You 
should have an “AUTOMATIC” Gas Soldering Furnace. Drop us a line and let us tell 


you more about it. 
Our Complete Catalog on Request. 


GEO. W. DIENER MFG. CO. 


400-417 Monticello Avenue _ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Each side is separately controled, therefore the “AUTOMATIC” is equally 
two coppers at a time, or whether you do continu- 
occasionally. 
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The FRONT Ac NIK 


TRAE _ SAME -~costamea 


Steel = urnace 


sells best, serves best and satisfies best, because it = 
Conserves Fuel by reason of its 
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Longer Fire Travel : 
and larger radiating surface. The [RONTRANE 


gets the biggest percentage of heat value out of 
the fuel; uses any kind of fuel; is so simply and 
strongly built it stays in order; automatically ven- 
tilates while heating tlie rooms; automatically hu- 
midifies the warm air, and so pleases customers 
that every one of them becomes a walking adver- 
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ONE OF THE leading insurance companies has issued 

a bulietin showing how to save and what to do with 

the savings. Automobiles, amusements, 
How To Save !uxurious food, stimulants, servants and 
travel are listed among the non-essen- 
tials, which if eschewed, the firm be- 
lieves will enable every man earning from $1,000 and 
more to contribute readily to the war on a scale com- 
mensurate with his income. 

In a table which shows what you “can” do in one 
column, and what you “should” do, and “could” if you 
“would,” in another the percenfage of income each 
person earning from $1,000 to $10,000 should lend to 
the Government or contribute to the war is clearly set 
forth. The firm believes every cent of income above 
$7,500 should be lent to the Government, given to the 
Red Cross or paid over in taxes. 


For Nation. 


The man with an income of $1,000 “can” buy $50 in 
bonds and “should” buy $75; the $2,000 a year man 
can buy $150 worth of bonds and should buy $250 
The scale runs up as follows: $3,000 income $250 
minimum, $450 maximum; $4,000, $350 minimum, 
$700 maximum ; $5,000, $500 minimum, $1,000 maxi- 
mum; $7,500, $1,000 minimum, $2,500 maximum ; 
$10,000, $2,500 minimum, $4,000 maximum. 

The firm contends that if a clerk earning $ 
less can contribute $50 to war bonds, the man earning 
$5,000 can do proportionately as well and buy $500 
worth of bonds. The figures given 
investigation of living conditions and are not arbitrary. 
They represent what can be done without material 
sacrifice, and do not purport to represent what “can” 
be done under the pressure of extreme conditions. 

The firm’s idea of non-essentials conforms some 
what with generally accepted opinion, but aresinter- 
esting on account of their modifications. They are set 
out as follows: 


$1,000 or 


are based on an 


A pleasure car is worse than a non- 
Put your car to 
Don’t drive 


“Automobiles : 
essential—it is a contra-essential. 
some useful purpose or put it in storage. 
down town to business. You block traffic and waste 
gasolene. The Allies need that gasolene. Release your 
chauffeur for work in the Army, factory or farm. If 
you must have a chauffeur, get one over ferty or fifty. 

“Amusements: The theatre twice a month is 
enough for anyone. Too many moving pictures dull 
the mind. There can be more amusement, relaxation 
and mental diversion in a 6-foot book shelf than all the 
shows on Broadway. Turn to the genius of Thack- 
eray, Dickens, Lamb, Hugo, Dumas, Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, or to our own champions of liberty: Whittier, 


Emerson, Holmes, Wendell Phillips, Thoreau, ete. 
Every library has some of these men’s great works— 
masterpieces that stirred the minds and souls of our 
fathers. The cabaret is a poor substitute for them. 
let the masters be your diversion and not diversion 
your master. 

“Food: Two square meals a day are enough for 
If breakfast and dinner are your big 
If lunch 


and war 


office workers. 
meals, a bowl of milk is enough for lunch. 

and dinner are your substantial meals, coffee 
bread are enough for breakfast. In eating, use your 
brains as well as your stomach. Everything that Mr. 
Hoover says is vitally true. Because you have always 
done certain things is no good reason why you must 
keep on doing them. For instance, sugar in coffee is 
not an essential. It’s just a habit. 


“Stimulants: If you must drink, limit yourself to 


one glass of beer a day. If you must smoke, one cigar 
after dinner will give more enjoyment than ten during 
the day. let the soldiers have the ‘smokes.’ 

is enough and often more than 
families or on the farm. 
Take an 


Governesses, but 


“Servants: One 


enough, except in large 


Hlousewives !—Learn to do your own work. 
interest in your children’s studies. 


lers, valets, etc., unless too old for other work, are 
non-essentials. 
Spend 


your vacation in your garden, or if you haven't any in 


“Travel: Don't take long vacation trips. 


someone else’s garden.” 








that is of little value 


unless made popular and of interest to all the people. 


FIRE PREVENTION is a science 


We, of this country, have given little at- 


Teach Fire tention to this vital matter and do not 


Prevention. appreciate the great drain upon our re- 
sources caused by fire losses. The na- 
tional note of warning regarding our national re- 


sources has, however, been uttered and such agitation 


must be made to carry consideration of created re 


sources as well. If our forests are worth saving, are 


not our homes, our stores and our factories also? 
Nature will in time replace the devastated tree tracts: 
but only the output of human energy and human toil 
can make a city grow upon a spot where another city 
has stood. When property is destroyed by fire, it is 
gone forever. 

The waste by fires cannot be too often published. 
Men who are building are paying much more attention 
1o fireproof construction and fire prevention devices 
subject is being 


than ever before, simply because the 
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discussed and the enormous fire waste made known. 
It is time that we, as a nation, began to take heed of 
the appalling fire waste in our country every day. We 
must begin by educating the man of the street, for he 
is the man who controls, so far as fire hazards are 
concerned, our national welfare and destiny. If he 
cannot be taught to take the matches out of the 
pockets of his discarded clothes, cease throwing half 
lighted cigar stubs into the rubbish heaps and inex- 
tinguished matches into waste baskets and cease doing 
all the other stupid and thoughtless things with fire 
that make him a public menace and a public enemy, 
then we must double our fire departments and our 
water supply, putting the cost of individual anarchy 
of this kind upon the public which is too inert to re- 
strain it. 

The average of $250,000,000 per year for five years, 
or $500 per minute for every hour of the twenty-four 
is Our country’s contribution to the property ash heap 
of the world. Four European countries shows a per 
capita loss of 33 cents per annum. Our loss is a 
trifle over $3 per capita. Berlin, with 3,000,000 popu- 
iation, has an average fire loss of $175,000, and spends 
$300,000 on its fire department. Chicago, with 2,000,- 
000 population, has an average loss of $5,000,000 and 
spends $3,000,000 per annum for its fire department. 
Fifty per cent of our losses are preventable. Today 
we are facing fire losses greater than those of all the 
world and, what is worse yet, facing a public which 
is almost wholly indifferent to them—a public wholly 
irresponsible and negligent of the common welfare 
due to habit and waste based upon a century of bound- 
less opportunities in a new country. 








SOME CONFUSION is said to obtain with reference to 
the War Revenue Bill enacted by the Congress last 
year. President Wilson is reported to 
be in favor of a tax on war profits in- 
stead of the complex tax on excess 
profits whose provisions are so obscure 
in several details that Treasury officials cannot inter- 
pret them. Comparisons of methods and results seem 
to have convinced the President that the English sys- 
tem of taxing war profits is more equitable and yields 
better returns than our present legislation. 

It is generally conceded that war profits have a defi- 
nite meaning and that their amount can be ascertained 
with ease and certainty. Any manufacturer can go 
ahead without fear of bankruptcy when assured that 
his war profits will be taxed after he has gathered 
them in. If the Government takes 80 per cent of 
them, as the British government has been doing, he 
will not be ruined. He will be taxed on what he 
makes out of the war, and he will not be favored or 
discriminated against on account of the nominal 
amount of capital invested in the business. 


Better Way 
For Taxing. 


As a rule, rich men and large corporations are will- 
ing to pay war taxes. All they ask is that taxation 


shall be equitable and that the rate and mode of collec- | 
tion shall be simple and easily understood. They real- 
ize that if we lose this war they will share in the coun- 
try’s ruin, so, from material as well as patriotic mo- 
tives, they cheerfully do their bit. 


When prices are 
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high, strong, well organized concerns make large prof- 
its. To enable weaker and newly established concerns 
to add to the production of war materials and supplies 
prices must be generous. Those. who make large war 
profits return most of them to the Government in the 
form of taxes, while those who make little money add 
their quota of products to the general stock, and all 
that is asked of them is that they. do their best. Pro- 
duction is now more important than prices or taxes. 








THE EVER-RECURRING problem of apprenticeship is 
again under discussion in many quarters. In a recent 
arbitration to fix the scale of wages to be 


ete won paid to members of a certain union, the 
— wl o" labor representatives asked that the 
Apprentices. 


number of apprentices be cut down to 
one to every twenty journeymen employed, and the ar- 
bitrator finally fixed the proportion at one to fifteen. 
In the industry where the members of this union work 
the minimum term of apprenticeship is five years. This 
means that it will take seventy-five years to replace 
fifteen mechanics with apprentices who have served 
their time in such an industry. 

In imposing these terms the labor union acts as if 
some of its full-fledged members were expected to live 
and be able to work seventy-five years, for it will take 
that long to replace the last of the original staff with 
an apprentice trained in the shop. If such a system 
were universally applied the number of skilled me- 
chanics would dwindle to the vanishing point. The 
labor unions ask an impossibility when they demand 
such terms. It is true that the employers submitted 
and the labor union claims to have won, but it is cut- 
ting its own throat. . 

Instead of developing ’a sufficient number of skilled 
journeymen within its own ranks by permitting the 
training of the proper proportion of apprentices this 
labor union opens its doors to half-trained men who 
have picked up some of the rudiments of their trade in 
open shops. The unions have to admit these poorly 
trained men to membership to prevent them from cut- 
ting the wage scale and to keep employers from de- 
claring open shops because they cannot procure suf- 
ficient skilled workmen within the union ranks. 

Instead of serving an apprenticeship of five years 
and learning the trade thoroughly, a smart boy goes to 
open shops and picks up some branch of the trade in 
two*years. Then he gets wages almost equal to those 
of full-fledged journeymen and does some part of the 
work satisfactorily. He becomes a thorn in the flesh 
to the union and the union takes him in as a regular 
journeyman. In this way the union supplies employ- 
ers with journeymen most of whom know only part of 
their trade and seldom learn the rest. 

The result is that America is suffering for lack of 
skilled mechanics and few of the men can qualify for 
positions as foremen and superintendents. This is 
bad for the men, for the unions and for the employers. 
Boys say, why should I work for five years as an ap- 
prentice in a union shop when I can “scab” it for two 
years and get full pay and a union card? In some 
unions half the members learned the part of the trade 
they know in this way in open shops 
‘ 
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RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 


The nation is the sum of its neighborhood units. In 
proportion, therefore, as we develop neighborhood as- 
sociations and friendly community exchange of service, 
democracy will dominate the nation and our people 
will realize the highest ideals of co-operation. 

* * OK 

As illustrative of the flimsy work found in some 
suburban bungalows, my friend John Frederick Balz 
of the H. P. Chenoweth Company, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, relates the tour of inspection made by a builder 
of villas and his foreman. The builder left his assist- 
ant in one house and went into the house adjoining. 

“Can you hear me?” called the builder, tapping on 
the dividing wall. 

“Yes.” 

“Can you see me?” 

“No.” 

The builder rejoined the foreman, beaming with sat- 
isfaction. 

“Now, them’s what you can call walls!” he said. 

Food conservation must be more efficiently observed 
says my friend C. G. Barth of the Rehm Hardware 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. Otherwise, he declares, 
we may find ourselves in the predicament of the trav- 
eler who was dining in a London hotel last month. 

“My plate is damp,” he complained. 

“Hush!” whispered his wife. ‘“That’s your soup.” 

* ok o*K 

W. D. Sager of Chicago sells Danville stoves, made 
by the Danville Stove and Manufacturing Company, 
Danville, Pennsylvania. Incidentally, he contrives to 
see the happy side of life and to dispel gloom by such 
humorous tales as the following: 

“And why do you want to sell your nightshirt, Pat?” 
“Well, what good is it to me now, when I’ve got the 
new job of nightwatchman an’ sleep in the daytime?” 

* * * 

My friend James Doherty, manager of the Chicago 
branch of the Utica Heater Company and vice-presi- 
dent of that concern, declares that it is well to under- 
stand words in all their possible meanings. As a case 
in point he cites this bit of dialogue: 

Pedestrian—“Here, why did you strike that boy?’ 

Urchin—“He hit me first.” 

Pedestrian—‘“Suppose he did; don’t you know you 
should return good for evil?” 

Urchin—“Well, an’ didn’t I soak him good?” 

x *« x 

Farmers are blamed for a great many things—often 
unjustly, according to my friend A. M. Doll of the 
Lovell Manufacturing Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
He tells about a bride who went to the grocery store 
to do her morning marketing. She was determined 
that the grocer should not take advantage of her youth 
and inexperience. 

“These eggs are dreadfully small,” she criticized. 

“T know it,” he answered. “But that’s the kind the 
farmer brings me. They are just fresh from the coun- 
try this morning.” 

“Yes,” said the bride, “and that’s the trouble with 
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those farmers. They are so anxious to get the eggs 
sold that they take them off the nest too soon!” 
* o* * 

In business as in other things it is not advisable to 
depend too much upon a sense of gratitude. My 
friend C. H. Bicalky of the Bicalky Fan Company, 
Buffalo, New York, tells of a teacher who sought by 
every known means to stimulate her small pupil's 
somewhat undeveloped sense of gratitude. 

“Now, Charley,” she said, “ought you not to be very 
much obliged to the cow for the milk she gives you 
every morning?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Charley. 
for it herself.” 


“She has no use 


* ok 

Joe Stone, Chicago representative of the Stanley 
Rule and Level Company, says that justice triumphs 
in the long run. In support of the statement, he ad- 
duces the following brief court procedure: 

Judge—It seems to me I've seen you before. 

Prisoner—You have, your honor. I used to give 
your daughter singing lessons. 

Judge—Fourteen years! 


* * * 





Stewart S. Crippen of the L. B. Allen Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago, Illinois, told me of the reply 
which he heard an invalid soldier make to an inquisi- 
tive old gentleman who had exclaimed: 

“Dear me! Have you been wounded ?” 

“Oh, no,” replied the soldier, “I was cleaning the 
bird cage and the canary kicked me.” 

ok ok nn 

W. P. Cooke of the Monroe Foundry and Furnace 
Company, Monroe, Michigan, is convinced that, were 
it not for occasional innovations in the application of 
learning, it would be difficult to determine the value 
of education. He gives the following by way of illus- 
tration: 

“What steps would you take in determining the 
height of a building, using an aneroid barometer?” 
was the question asked upon an examination paper. 

One youthful aspirant answered, “I would lower 
the barometer by a string and measure the string.” 

x * x 

The harmfulness of worry is twofold. It damages 
the health and disposition of the person who indulges 
in it; and it makes people upon whom it is unloaded 
miserable and nervous. No one should be so selfish 
as to tell his troubles to others and thereby add to some 
other person’s burden. The advice contained in the 
subjoined stanzas is very much to the point in this 
regard. 

Keep Your Troubles to Yourself. 
suild for yourself a strong box, 
Fashion each part with care; 

Fit it with hasp and padlock 
Put all your troubles there 

Hide therein all your failures, | 
And each bitter cup you quaff, 


Lock all your heart-aches within it, 
Then—Sit on the lid and laugh. 


Tell no one of its contents; 
Never its secrets share; 
Drop in your cares and your 
Keep them forever there 


worries 


Hide them from sight so completely, 
The world will never dream half 

Fasten the top down se¢ urel 
Then—Sit on the lid and laugh 
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RED CROSS GIVES OUT INFORMATION 
ABOUT WAR ALLOWANCES. 

The Red Cross Department of Civilian Relief has 
compiled and issued the following information for sol- 
diers’ and sailors’ families concerning war allowances. 
It is here published in a spirit of helpfulness because 
we feel it our duty to give every possible aid toward 
making the work of the Red Cross widely known 
throughout the land. 

When the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance ceased 
paying allotments not carrying allowances, the former 
procedure by which certain Class B dependents could 
apply for the family allowance, was temporarily dis- 
continued. .Recently, however, instructions have been 
issued permitting Class B dependents to apply for the 
allowance under the following conditions: 

The family allowance will not be granted upon ap- 
plication of a Class B dependent unless the enlisted 
man has made an allotment to this dependent on Form 
1-B and filed it with the Bureau of War-Risk Insur- 
ance. In many cases this would be the form 1-B 
which he filled out several months ago upon entering 
the service, but upon which he either failed to request 
the family allowance for the Class-b dependent or 
failed to show the necessary proof of dependency. 

The allotment formerly paid by the Bureau of War- 
Risk Insurance as a result of filing this form 1-B 
ceased on June 30 because it did not carry an allow- 
ance. Application by the Class-B dependent supported 
by the necessary proof, as outlined below, will now 
revive this allotment and secure the family allowance 
as well. 

If the man never filed a Form 1-B the Class B ap- 
plication will not be entertained. Thus, if he merely 
filled out and filed with the War or Navy Department, 
the allotment form required by either of these depart- 
ments this would not be sufficient. But if he originally 
filed a Form 1-B he need not execute another one. His 
family will be able to obtain the allowance if they can 
submit the necessary proof described below without 
any further action on his part. 


Allotment Must Be Large Enough to Support the Allow- 
ance. 


The allotment originally made on Form 1-B to the 
Class B dependent must be sufficient in size to carry 
with it a family allowance under the new amendments 
to the law. Thus it must be at least $5 if the man is 
also paying a compulsory allotment, or $15 otherwise. 

If an unmarried man made an allotment of $10 to 
his mother on Form 1-B when he entered the service, 
her application for family allowance would not revive 
the allotment which was discontinued automatically on 
the 30th of June or secure for her the allowance. This 
is because the amount of the allotment was less than 
that required by law to support an allowance. In such 
circumstances the man would have to make a larger 


) 


allotment by filing a new Form 1-B in order to secure 

an allowance for his mother. 

Allotment Through Departments Must Not Be to Another 
Person. 

When the announcement was made that allotments 
through the War-Risk Insurance Bureau not carrying 
allowances would automatically cease on June 30, all 
men in the military or naval service were informed 
that if they wished the allotments to continue, they 
must make a new allotment through the allotment of- 
fice of their respective branch of the service. If a 
soldier made such an allotment in July, for instance, 
through the Quartermaster General's office, and made 
it to the Class B dependent named in the Form 1-B 
previously filed with the Bureau of War-Risk Insur- 
ance, the Class B dependent could apply for the allow- 
ance, thereby reviving the former allotment through 
the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, which will now 
carry an allowance with it. With this revival of the 
former allotment, the new allotment through the Quar- 
termaster General’s office would be canceled without 
action by the man. 

But if an allotment through the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s office was made to another person and not to the 
Class B dependent previously named in Form 1-B, 
this would indicate that the man no longer wished to 
allot to this Class B dependent and hence the former 
allotment through the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance 
would not be revived. 


Affidavit Proving Dependency and Suggested Form of 
Application. 

Allotment No. 343298. Private John Howard Smith, 
Serial No. 85634, Company L, 125th Infantry, Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force. Age 26 years. Entered 
service October 20, 1917. 

To the BurEAu or WaAr-Risk INSURANCE, Attention Division 
of Allotments and Allowances, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

State of New York, County cf New York, ss. 

Mary Hunter Smith being duly sworn deposes and says: 
I am the mother of the above-named enlisted man. Before 
he entered the service I and his brothers and sister named 
below were wholly (or partially) dependent upon him: 
George Smith, 12 years old; Elizabeth Smith, 10 years old: 
Frank Smith, 9 years old. He contributed an average of $b!) 
per month to our support and received board from me of a 
value of approximately $15 per month, making a net monthly 
contribution of $45. 

The above-named enlisted man made an allotment to 
me of $15 per month through the Bureau of War-Risk In- 
surance under the above allotment number. I hereby make 
application for a family allowance of $25 per month for my- 
self and the above-named brothers and sister in accordance 
with the war-risk insurance law. 

Mary Hunter SMITH, 
(Mrs. Joseph Walter Smith) 
732 West Thirteenth Street, | 
New York City. 
Sworn to before me this 12th day of August, 191%. 
JAMes BLAck, 
Notary Public, New York County. 
No official form has been prescribed by the Bureau 
of War-Risk Insurance upon which a Class B depend- 
ent to whom an allotment has been made through the 
Bureau of War-Risk Insurance may apply for an al- 


lowance. An informal letter is sufficient if the facts 
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stated therein are sworn to. To be sure that all neces- 
sary facts are set forth, the foregoing letter is sug- 
gested, if the applicant was previously dependent. 

If the applicant was not previously dependent, but 
has recently become so, substitute for the body of the 


letter other wording, which might read as follows: 


Mary Hunter Smith, being duly sworn, deposes and says: 
|] am the mother of the above-named enlisted man. I have 
become wholly dependent upon him by reason of the death 
of my only child, James Smith, upon whom | was wholly 
dependent for support until his death on August 4, 1918. The 
above-named enlisted man made an allotment to me of $15 
a month through the War-Risk Insurance Bureau under the 
above allotment number. I hereby make an application for a 
family allowance of $10 per month, in accordance with the 
war-risk insurance law. 


A separate application in the above affidavit form 
must be filed for each adult for whom an allowance 
is requested. Thus the man’s father can not file an 
application on behalf of both himself and wife. <A 
separate affidavit from each is required. But a mother 
may apply for both herself and her minor children, 
and one award will be made for all. 

The affidavit of the dependent in each case must 
be supported by affidavits of two or more persons who 
have knowledge of the extent of the habitual contri- 
bution or of the fact that dependency has recently 
arisen. The body of such an affidavit might read as 
follows: 

Henry Jones, of 730 West Thirteenth Street, New 
York City, being duly sworn, deposes and says: I 
have known the above-named enlisted man and_his 
family, consisting of his mother, Mary Hunter Smith, 
his brothers, George Smith and Frank Smith, and his 
sister, Elizabeth Smith, for five years last past. | 
know that before the above-named enlisted man en- 
tered the service his mother and these brothers and 
sister were wholly dependent upon him for support. 
He was employed by me at a wage of $80 per month. 
I have been informed and veritably believe that he con- 
tributed an average of $60 per month to the support 
of his mother and brothers and sister. He lived at 
home, and the value of his board was probably $15 
per month. I have been informed and veritably be- 
lieve that his family had no income from any other 
source except the wages which | paid him. 
Notification by Bureau to the War or Navy Department. 

If the enlisted man had made an allotment to the 
Class B dependent through the War or Navy Depart- 
ment to take the place of the form 1-B previously 
filed, and the family allowance is thereafter granted 
upon receipt of the affidavits above described, the 
Bureau of War-Risk Insurance will notify such other 
allotting office that the bureau will thereafter pay the 
requisite allotment and the family ailowance accom- 
panying it. The payment of the allotment by the 
Sureau of War-Risk Insurance in that case will begin 
from the last payment made through the War or Navy 


Department. 
—- ee 


PROCURES PATENT FOR GAS STOVE. 





Emil G. Richter, Chicago, Illinois, assignor to 
Charles B. Richter, Chicago, Illinois, has secured 
United States patent rights, under number 1,273,671, 
for a gas stove described herewith: 

The combination with a gas stove burner of a gas 
supply pipe leading thereto; a hollow nipple connected 
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with said gas supply pipe and projecting upwardly 
therefrom; a centrally perforated cap on the top of 
said nipple; a pilot light tube extending centrally 
through said cap and leading to said burner, said pilot 
light tube being provided with a head swiveled within 
said cap; a perforated valve stem traversing said sup- 








—_— _ 
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1,273,671 


ply pipe; a spring in said nipple normally depressing 
said valve stem but permitting of elevation thereof 
to bring the perforation therein in registration with 
the passage through said supply pipe ; a depressible op- 
erating member associated with said burner and oper- 
able by a utensil thereon; and an operative connection 
between said member and said valve stem, substan- 
tially as described. 


BURNS TWENTY HOURS ON ONE GALLON 
OF GASOLENE. 





A three-burner oil heater which consumes only one 
gallon of kerosene in twenty hours with all of the 
burners going full blast is surely an economical one. 
If such a heater is also capable of providing warm, 
glowing, radiant heat, it is, indeed, a valuable device. 
The dealer who sells it will be handling a real money- 
maker. These are the very qualities which are claimed 
to be present in the Valley Star Reflector Oil Heater, 
shown in the accompanying illustration. The satis- 
faction which has been expressed by those who have 
used this heater proves that the 
claim is not an idle one. This 
oil heater is manufactured by 
the Wheeling Stove and Range 
Company, Wheeling, West Vir 
ginia. 

Besides being economical and 
providing cozy heat, this heater 
is also very handy and easy to 
operate. To fill it all. that is 





necessary to do is to pull out 
Valley Star Reflector Oilthe reservoir like a drawer. <A 
Heater, Made by Wheel- 5 ae 
ing neve and etangepatented catch prevents it from 
West Virginia. falling out when in use. It 
lights like a lamp and as easily 
as one. Qn very cold days all three of the burners 
must be used. On days that are only slightly chilly, 
however, one, or, if necessary, two burners may be 
used. The chimneys furnished with the heater are 
extra fire resisting. Only standard wicks and chim- 
neys are used. It is thus very easy to obtain wicks 
and chimney for replacement. 

The appearance of the Valley Star Reflector Oil 
Heater is another one of its desirable qualities. The 
best polished steel plates are used in its construction. 
Strong, solid cast iron legs and corner braces, beau 
tifully nickel plated add much to the heater’s appear 
ance. The reflector, which goes clear around the sides 
as well as the back, is of heavy, highly polished 


cop] er, 
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The action of this heater is like that of a burning 
glass. The heater reflects and focuses the light rays 
of standard kerosene burners. It uses the heat rays, 
also. These radiate from the top of the stove, up- 
wards—as with the ordinary type of oil heater. But 
the focused and reflected heat is thrown out into the 
room, close to the floor, where it is needed. The 
strong blaze of heat is bright and cheerful, like that 
from an open fireplace—magnified and intensified 
many times. Stove dealers will, no doubt, find it ad- 
vantageous to find out all about the Valley Star Re- 
flector Oil Heater. They may obtain particulars by 
addressing the Wheeling Stove and Range Company, 
Wheeling, West Virginia. 


~e- 


ASSIGNS OIL STOVE PATENTS. 

Under numbers 1,273,209 and 1,273,210, United 
States patent rights have been granted to Fred E. 
White and Frederick E. Hooper, Gardner, Massachu- 
setts, assignors to the Central Oil and Gas Stove Com- 
pany, Gardner, Massachusetts, for oil stoves described 
in the following: 

Number 1,273,209: 
An air distributor for 
wick stoves having an 
upper vertical cylin- 
drical perforated por- 








tion and a_ lower 
cylindrical portion 
with an intervening 


hollow annular flange adapted to rest upon the top of 
the wick, the lower portion being adapted to fit within 
the central draft space of the stove and having a flared 
perforted portion adjacent said hollow flange, the in- 
ner surfaces of said upper and lower portions, includ- 
ing the flared portion and the hollow flange, defining 
the interior air space of the distributor. 
Number 1,273,210: An air 
distributor for wick stoves con- 
sisting solely of two sections, 
one a lower section adapted to 
fit within the central draft space 
o and formed to provide an inte- 
gral overhanging flange adapted 
to rest upon the wick and the 
other an upper perforated section having its walls ex- 
tending upwardly from the outer circumference of the 
wick flange, the inner surfaces of said sections defining 
the interior air space of the distributor, substantially 
as described. 
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1,273,210 
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GRANDMOTHER’S COOK 
STOVE. 


DESCRIBES 





A whimsical description of the cook stove in use 
in the days of Lincoln is given in the August Trade 
Letter of the Globe Stove and Range Company, Ko- 
komo, Indiana. It reads as follows: 

Sixty years ago the old cook stove of our grand- 
mother had a temperature of 145 in the oven and 212 
in the immediate vicinity. That was unfortunate, be- 
cause if its oven had been larger grandmother might 
have sat therein and been more comfortable while the 


meat was roasting on a chair in the kitchen. 
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The cook stove of those days consumed wood with 
It was harder to start than an 
Nowadays a 


visible reluctance. 
automobile today, speaking of flivvers. 
man thinks he is abused because his wife sits in the 
machine and rests, while he toils at the crank in front 
and melts his collar in the surrounding iron work of 
his rage. But he has just begun to get what his grand- 
mother got years ago. 

The cook stove in the olden days was mild and de- 
jected in the winter time, and often declined to start 
at all. When the thermometer was 30 below, nothing 
but kerosene would start the rascal, and many a be- 
reaved grandfather pointed with pride to the patch in 
the roof which covered the hole made by his wife 
when she went aloft by the kerosene route. 


But in the good old summer time the old cook stove 
did not hesitate to burn. It would start on anything 
and acquire a healthy red color on two chips of bark 
and a shingle. When the weary granddad came home 
at six o'clock and threw himself into his plush arm- 
chair, he had to shut the kitchen door to keep from 
being roasted alive by the energetic cook. stove, over 
which grandmother was bending, trying to restrain 
it from burning the evening meal to a cinder. 


~~ 
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OBTAINS PATENT RIGHTS FOR OVEN 
TEMPERATURE REGULATOR. 





John William Southern, Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, Canada, has procured United States patent rights, 
under number 1,273,196, for an oven temperature reg- 
ulator, described herewith: 

An oven temperature time alarm, 
comprising in combination, a cham- 
ber having a partition dividing it 
into two parts, one part of which 
is exposed to the heat of the oven 
and the other part open to the at- 
mosphere through a closable aper- 
ture, a heat indicator in that por- 
tion of the chamber which is exposed to the oven heat, 
a duct connecting the oven to that portion of the 
chamber which is exposed to the atmosphere, a valve 
normally closing that duct, means operative by move- 
ment of the thermal indicator for opening the valve 
and permitting escape of heated air from the oven 
when a predetermined heat is attained, a clock mech- 
anism adjustable to ring an alarm at any number of 
minutes after release of its mechanism, means nor- 
mally arresting movement of the clock mechanism, and 
means operative by movement of the oven duct valve 


for releasing the clock mechanism. 
snisincillieceseieennah 


WANTS A VAST ARMY OF SAVERS. 


1.273,196. : 





The purpose of the War Savings Committee is to 
create an army of savers who will, by saving, release 
labor and materials for the use of the Government in 
the war, and who will lend their savings to the Gov- 
ernment to prosecute the war. 


iadiecdaiesticiaiaioali isin 
Buy war-savings stamps to xs utmost of your 
financial capacity, and then increase your capacity by 


saving more. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 44 to 49 inclusive. 








ADDS A NEW LABOR CLAUSE TO ALL 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


All future contracts made by government depart- 
ments will include clauses making certain requireér 
ments such as the restriction of child labor and convict 
labor and the observance of all State factories laws. 
According to a letter by Felix Frankfurter of the War 
Labor Policies Board to the Governors of each State, 
announcing the adoption of the clause, the Board is 
author of the new contract clause. 

“It is planned to designate the proper officials in 
each State to consult with and assist the Federal au- 
thorities who are responsible for enforcing these reg- 
ulations and who will to some extent maintain inspec- 
tion services of their own,” it was said. 

“For this purpose the War Labor Policies Board re- 
quests your co-operation in carrying out this policy. 
It intends to designate Dr. A. C. Summers, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, Commerce and Industries, or 
his successor, for this work and hopes that you will 
direct him to assist the Federal authorities. 

“The Federal Government in its activities con- 
cerned with industrial relations is brought into in- 
creasing contact with State agencies. 
understanding of their common purposes in the en- 
forcement of industrial standards is, therefore, essen- 
tial. 


A more intimate 


To that end a conference of State agencies is be- 
ing called to meet in Washington September 30 and 
October 1.” 





2. 


MODIFIES LABOR “WANT AD” ORDER IN 
CERTAIN STATES. 


The United States Department of Labor announces 
the following: 

The blanket prohibition against advertising for un- 
skilled labor by war employers with a force of more 
than 100 men has been modified in 22 States in order 
to facilitate supplying unskilled workers for the great 
Government projects. The Federal directors of the 
United States Employment Service for these States 
were, on August 14, authorized for the time being to 
insert in newspapers, in behalf of firms authorized to 
recruit labor in their States and which will pay for 
them, advertisements beginning in the following form: 

“United States Employment Service needs unskilled 
laborers for (name of firm).” 

The advertisement should state the nature and loca- 


tion of the work, but must not mention wages. Men 





must be asked in the advertisements to apply at a 
United States Employment Service office. 

The Federal directors of these 22 States also are 
instructed to give all possible latitude, consistent with 
protection of other war industries, including agricul- 
ture, to the field recruiting forces of the concerns au- 
thorized to use them and to use the field forces of the 
United States Employment Service to the utmost to 
alleviate the shortage in the great war projects. 

“Demands for unskilled laborers should be met not 
only from large cities, but everywhere throughout your 
State. Your community labor boards should be set to 
work at once to assist in recruiting local quotas,” the 
order concluded. 

The 22 States in which this modified advertising 
will for the time be permitted are: Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Nebraska, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, and 


Missouri, 


Texas. 
SUBSCRIBES FOR MEMBER OF FIRM IN 
THE ARMY. 


The family of A. T. VanDervoort of the VanDer- 
voort Hardware Company, Lansing, Michigan, ts 100 
Del Van- 
Dervoort is now in France with the 85th Division. 


per cent American in zeal and patriotism. 


The oldest son, Frank, is closing out his business pre- 
paratory to getting into the fight. The youngest son, 
Ed, is only 17 years old, but he is intensely eager to 
enlist. Thomas VanDervoort is stationed at lortress 
Monroe, Virginia, and he has just written to his firm 
There 


the 


to have a few good trade papers sent him. 
fore, A. T. VanDervoort 
AMERICAN ARTISAN 
forwarded to him directly every 


has subscribed for 
Recorp to be 


The 


recognizes the exceptionally instructive character of 


AND HarbDWARI 


week, firm 
this publication and the accuracy of its information in 
every detail relating to the war-time aspects of the 
hardware trade. 
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TRADE MARK IS REGISTERED. 


Under serial number 97,202, United States registra 
tion has been granted to John Braun and Sons, Phila 


97,202 delphia, 
PENNSYLVANIA JR. 


Lawn Mower Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, tor 
ng illustration 


Pennsyl 
assignors to 


Pennsylvania 


the trade-mark shown in the accompan) 
spring ol 
particular de 


The Company claims use since the 1886 and 


the claim was filed July 29, 1916. Thy 


scription of goods is lawn mower 
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By Herbert S. Houston, Member of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America on Economic Results 
of the War. 


Copyright 1918 by Doubleday, Page and Company. 


(Continued from last issue.) 
CHAPTER XVI. 

In the international reconstruction toward which 
the world is fast moving they may be 
to bear an important part. And it is a cheering fact 
to recall at such a time that their training and their 
views are not only largely democratic but, to a con- 
siderable degree, international. In business within. 
they have been schooled in the democratic practice of 
equality ; in business without, in the field of world 
trade, they have learned something of international 
forces and relationships. 

During the war a striking illustration of the stabiliz- 
ing influence in international affairs of business men 
has been offered in the work of the International 
Sugar Committee. This Committee was composed 
of three members from the United States, Mr. Earl 
D. Babst, President of the American Sugar Refining 
Co.; Mr. George M. Ralph, Head of the Sugar Divi- 
sion of the Food Administration, and Mr. William 
A. Jamison of Arbuckle Brothers, and there were two 
members from the Allied Governments, Sir Joseph 
White-Todd and Mr. J. Ramsay Drake, both of Eng- 
land. These five men in the fall and winter of 1917- 
18, by co-operative buying and control of distribution, 
succeeded in overcoming an almost panic condition, 
due to threatened famine, stabilized conditions that 
bordered on demoralization and established an equi- 
table balance between the rights of producers and con- 
sumers in all of the Allied countries. This result in 
a single industry is indicative of what business men 
may accomplish in the new international conditions 
that will come with a league of nations. 

Another illustration that is even more important is 
that of the pooling of all shipping interests among the 
Entente Allies. An International Shipping Board was 
formed with Mr. P. A. S. Franklin, President of the 
International Mercantile Marine, as Chairman, and 
Mr. H. H. Raymond, the Shipping Controller of the 
Food Administration, as the American members, and 
with Sir Connop Guthrie as the English member. And 
this Board took under control the unification and di- 
rection of all the shipping services of the Allies. So 
conservative a newspaper as the New York Times, 
in commenting on this radical departure, said: “This 
war is different from other wars in that its results will 
be economic rather than territorial or dynastic. There 
will be territorial readjustments with peace. There 


expected 


have been dynastic and political revolutions, and there 
It was not intended to minimize them 
when it was suggested that they were rivaled by the 
passage of the world from a past of economic nation- 
alism into a future of economic internationalism.” 
The truth is the league of nations that has been 


will be more. 





fighting the war for democracy has been learning how 
to apply economic internationalism as a force to main- 
tain peace when a greater league of nations is formed. 
THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 
CHAPTER XVII. 

DEMOCRACY in its advance has kept step with the 
progress of knowledge. Not until the war was recog- 
nized as a crucial struggle for the preservation of in- 
dividual liberty did it set up the fundamental issue 
that united the democratic nations of the Old and New 
Worlds. The full support of free and independent 
men came only through a realization and understand- 
ing of the cause for which they were called to sacri- 
fice and die. The United States did not enter the war 
until its people had given unmistakable proof of their 
conviction and will. 

-low was this proof presented? Through the great 
democratic organ of public opinion, the press. The 
history of those anxious days of our neutrality shows 
the touchstone was applied to the sovereign force of 
public opinion. The successive public addresses of 
President Wilson prior to April 6, 1917, trace the 
emergence of the United States from its traditional 
policy of national isolation. Editorial comment in 
more than 2,000 daily newspapers assured the Presi- 
dent that the people were with him at each step to- 
ward the final call to arms. How carefully the head 
of the nation studied the popular effect of these mes- 
sages was demonstrated by the fact that summaries 
of editorial opinion embracing extracts from several 
hundred leading newspapers in every part of the coun- 
try were laid before him within twenty-four hours 
after the publication of an address or message. These 
summaries, made by the Associated Press, not only 
kept’ the President informed of the state of public 
mind but mobilized opinion throughout the nation. 
Having agreed to fight, after free and open discus- 
sion through the press, the people of the United States 
utilized the same agency in mobilizing for war. The 
campaigns to conserve our resources and to finance 
the war owed their success principally to the support 
of the newspapers. Printers’ ink accomplished for 
America what was possible in Germany and Austria 
only through imperial decree and the fear of armed 
authority. 

Through their newspapers the people of the United 
States became familiar with the principle that the only 
kind of peace worth fighting for is a permanent peace, 
based upon international covenants. The ideal of in- 
ternational reconstruction was launched by the League 
to Enforce Peace. Before it attained concrete form 
in the platform adopted at Philadelphia, in June, 1915, 
the conception had gained little attention outside the 
circle of political economists and advanced political 
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thinkers. A nation trained for generations to cherish 
the tradition of isolation and non-interference with 
European affairs might well have regarded the pro- 
posal as heresy. As a thesis it appealed to both mind 
and imagination; from the outset it had the support 
of men of international reputation; but these advan- 
tages alone could not have intrenched the idea as 
firmly as it stands today without the aid of the press. 

A careful survey of editorial opinion at the time 
this book is written indicates that, while there are dif- 
ferences of opinion as to method, the general plan of 
a league of nations is favored by the newspapers in 
‘overwhelming majority. 

The attitude of the press is significant because upon 
this great clearing house of public opinion will rest 
much of the responsibility for the success of the plan 
once it is adopted. All the nations are gaining greater 
respect for the views of their neighbors. The tele- 
graph, the submarine cable and the telephone rank 
with the railroad, the steamship, the automobile and 
the airplane as agencies drawing mankind into one 
great family. If a citizen with a quarrel on his hands 
knew that his neighbors sided with his opponent, he 
might think twice before venturing to gain his ends 
by force. In the same way a nation, however aggres- 
sive and ruthless, would hesitate to attack another if 
it believed the other nations of the world would not 
support its quarrel. 

Here is where the machinery of an international 
court and forced arbitration would serve to block an 
outbreak of hostilities until the questions at 
could be laid before an international jury. Since the 
proceedings of such a tribunal would be public, long 
before the court had handed down its decision the 
issue would have gained a popular verdict. The press 
of the world would act as unofficial advocates and the 
case would be tried first at the bar of public opinion. 


issue 


If the quarrel reached the stage where the united 
nations decided to use the trade bovcott against an 
offending member of the league, either with or with- 
out military force, such a boycott could not be suc- 
cessful unless it were backed by the people. 

In fact, public sentiment without 
action, might be strong enough to exert effective eco- 


alone, official 
nomic pressure if mobilized and directed by the united 
efforts of the press. This is the idea back of the 1918 
referendum of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. A boycott such as this plan proposes would be 
purely popular and without government sanction. 

Under the domination of an autocratic government 
a national press can become a powerful instrument to 
advance the interests of selfish despotism. But the 
free press of America, uncensored and responsible 
only to the people upon whom it depends for support, 
has proved itself one of the most effective weapons in 
the arsenal of democracy. 
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THE NEW DAY AFTER THE WAR. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE GREAT WAR is in its fourth devastating year as 
this book is published. What will follow it in the way 
of world reorganization no one can clearly foresee. 
But that great changes are impending is no longer 
looked upon as prophecy, for their necessity and in- 
evitability are everywhere understood and conceded. 

There are three forms which these changes could 
conceivably take. 

1. I/nereased imperialism in the world—by that is 
meant increased militarism and increased territorial 
empire under the control or sovereignty of a single 
nation. 

This change seems to be impossible, for to bring 
it about would require complete German victory. 
Unless that is achieved imperialism cannot have a place 
in the world any larger after the war than it had be- 
fore the war, for the allied nations have made their 
fight for the underlying principles of democracy. Their 
governments have stated in the most definite form that 
they were agreed in favor of equality among nations, 
small and great, in favor of each country determining 
its own government and in favor of a policy of no an- 
nexations. 

If these principles should suffer defeat in this war 
it can be but a temporary defeat, for these principles 
are eternal and must ultimately prevail. And they must 
prevail in Germany and Austria and Turkey, quite as 
much as in France, England, America and throughout 
the world. To hold to any other view is to deny prog- 
ress and to shut out the light of history. 

A change that would represent the farthest possible 
extreme from imperialism would be: 

2. Radicalism in the extreme form it has taken in 
Russia under the rule of the Bolsheviki or in the form 
represented by the British Labor Party. 

This is a result that is not impossible in the sense 
that the imperialistic result appears to be, but it is 
highly improbable. Representative democracy, before 


the war came, had gained the day in England, in 
France, Italy and America and it will not surrender 
all it has won, in a thousand years of steady progress, 
to the red flag of socialistic revolution. But this is not 
said in denial of the profound effect which the Rus- 
sian revolution is having and will continue to have on 
the democracy of every country in the world. The 
full measure of that effect is not apparent—will not be 
for generations—but among events that have been in 
fluenced, to some degree at least, are the great strikes 
in Germany and Austria in favor of a democratic peace 
and the formation of an independent Labor Party 
in England, with so strong a demand for a statement 
of war aims that Lloyd George was compelled to heed 


It. 


(To be continued. ) 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








PRESENTS STRIKING PICTURE OF LIFE IN 
WINDOW DISPLAY OF RIFLES AND 
HUNTING SUPPLIES. 

What is the most important essential to a successful 
window display of hunting supplies? This is a ques- 
tion which we have been called upon to answer on 


numerous occasions. Hardware dealers who desired 
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Window Display to Promote the Sale of Hunting Supplies, 


to increase their business in this line by a forceful 
exhibit of their goods have often asked us what, in 
our opinion, was the most effective plafi for arranging 
such a display. The best and most practical way that 
we have found for answering the question of how to 
make a success of a hunting goods display is to show 
the dealers examples of successful displays and allow 
them to study them. We have also found it a good 
policy to obtain the opinions of the dealers who have 
prepared effective displays and to give the other deal- 
ers the benefit of those opinions. 

[It is in accordance with our policy of allowing 
those who are anxious to succeed to profit by the ex- 
perience of those who have succeeded that we present 
the accompanying photograph of a window display of 
hunting supplies. This display was arranged for 
Henry Stein of Marshall, Texas, and was awarded 
Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN 


AND 
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Awarded Honorable Mention in 
HARDWARE RECORD Window Display Competition. 


HARDWARE REcorD Window Display Competition. 
This exhibit attracted an unusually large amount of 
attention from the hunting enthusiasts who had occa- 
sion to be in the vicinity of the store. It resulted in 
many sales, and brought about an increase in this line 
of business which kept up long after the exhibit was 
over. 

The chief factor to which this dealer attributes the 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Arranged for Henry Stein, Marshall, Texas. 


success of the display is the true-to-life picture which 
it presented. This, in his opinion, is the most impor- 
tant essential to a successful window exhibit of rifles 
and hunting supplies. When the eyes of the hunting 
enthusiast fail upon the scene presented in this dis- 
play a longing to take part in the favorite sport is at 
once created. When the observer looks at the log 
cabin, and sees the hunter sitting near the cabin, he. 
too, wants to get out into the woods and trap game. 
When this feeling takes hold of him, the next step is 
to enter the store and purchase the necessary supplies. 
In this way the picture of life which the display pre- 
sents plays a very important part in inducing the buy- 
ers to trade at that particular store. 

The dealer states that in order to get the hunting 
enthusiast interested in the supplies which you sell 
you must play upon his love for the woods and that a 
straight and plain exhibit of supplies will not draw 
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one-tenth the amount of business that a picture of life 


will. 


WINDOW DISPLAY COMPETITION IS A 
MEANS TO ACQUIRE SKILL. 








Skill comes from practice; and practice makes per- 
fect. This truth applies to every form of human en- 
deavor. Apart from the relatively rare cases in which 
extraordinary genius renders a man instinctively adept 
in some art or trade, the majority of us can acquire 
proficiency only by repeated effort. In the matter of 
arranging a window exhibit which will draw customers 
into the store, there is only one way for the average 
man to develop skill—and that is by hard work. First 
and foremost, the dealer or clerk needs to study the 
psychology of appeal as it bears upon the display of 
goods. 

The word psychology is a much used term to convey 
the idea of the process by which the mind operates. It 
is the name of a science to which scholars have devoted 
themselves for centuries. In the advertising world, 
men have employed this science to classify and estab- 
lish with varying degrees of certainy the effect of dif- 
ferent methods of appeal in the selling of commodities. 
They have discovered that the sense of sight is more 
frequently brought into play in the creation of desire 
than any other faculty. Hence, every effort is made to 
give a pleasing effect whether to the type announcing 
goods for sale or to the arrangement of the goods 
themselves in a display. 

This being the case, the first thing to consider in a 
window display is how to catch the eye of the passer- 
by. This is not so simple as it seems. Merely to 
place a miscellaneous assortment of articles in a win- 
dow without reference to the average needs of the 
prospective customer is not productive of results. 
Such an assortment may catch the eye for a moment, 
but it has no unifying idea which makes it hold the 
attention after the vision is arrested. 

It is, therefore, necessary to study the goods in re- 
lation to the general requirements of the local com- 
munity and so to arrange them as to convey the im- 
pression of their quality and usefulness. To do this 
necessitates skill and judgment. The skill comes from 
practice and the judgment derives from study of re- 
sults. Both these desirable talents can be trained and 
developed by taking advantage of the opportunities 
presented by participation in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HarpwareE Recorp Window Display Competition. 
Comparison with other window displays entered in the 
contest and analysis of the results reported in the de- 
scriptions will prove inestimable helps to the ambitious 
window-dresser. Every dealer and clerk is advised to 
examine the rules of this Window Display Competi- 
tion and to lose no time in preparing an exhibit for 
entry in the contest. The conditions governing the 
Competition are as follows: 

Award of Prizes. 

The prizes will be awardéd as follows: 

First prize, $50.00 in cash, for the best photograph 
and description received of window display of hard- 
ware or kindred lines; 

Second prize, $25.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description second in merit ; 
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Third prize, $15.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in order of excellence ; 

Fourth prize, $10.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description fourth in degree of worthiness. 

Conditions of Competition. 

The conditions of the competition are as follows: 

The photograph must be accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how the window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. The description is important and 
hence should be adequate. These photographs and de- 
scriptions may be sent by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid, and must reach this office not later than Novem- 
ber Ist, 1918. Address all photographs and descrip- 
tions to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RecorD 
Window Display Competition, 620 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Each photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or 
device must be put in a sealed envelope containing 
the real name and address of the contestant. This 
sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 
Contestants are permitted to* enter as many photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 





PATENTS DRIVING MECHANISMS FOR 
WASHING MACHINES. 


Under numbers 1,273,336 and 1,273,337, United 
States patent rights have been granted to John F. 
Dorau, of North Fond du Lac and Jefferson, Wis- 
consin, for driving mechanisms for washing machines 
described in the following: 

Number 1,273,336: 
In a driving mechan- 
ism, the combination 
with a vertical shaft, 
of a drive shaft dis- 
posed at an = angle 
thereto, and a driving 
between 
for 


rotary 


connection 
shafts 
parting a 





said im- 








movement in one direction to said vertical shaft during 
several oscillations and vertical reciprocations of said 
vertical shaft and for imparting rotary movement in 
the opposite direction to said vertical shaft during 
several oscillations and vertical reciprocations of said 
vertical shaft. 

Number 1,273,337: 
In a driving mechan- 
ism, the combination 


of a bracket having 


an upwardly project- 
bearing 


i 
ing 


arm, a 
hollow pounder shaft 





vertically slidably and 





pivotally mounted in 





said bracket, a bear- 
ing shaft depending from said arm and adapted to 
telescope within the hollow of said pounder shaft, and 
means for agitating and vertically reciprocating said 
pounder shaft. 
tie 

Help your Government and yourself at the same 

time 





buy War Savings Stamps. 
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FORMER GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL COMES 
OUT IN FAVOR OF STANDARD 
PRICE REGULATION. 





Edmond A. Whittier, secretary-treasurer of the 
American Fair Trade League, who is in Washington 
in connection with a local prosecution of dishonest ad- 
vertising, threw a bombshell into the ranks of op- 
ponents of the so-called Stephens Honest Advertis- 
ing Bill when he gave out for publication a letter of 
approval from Joseph E. Davies of Wisconsin, former 
Commissioner of Corporations and first chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, of which body he has 
been a member until he recently resigned to become 
candidate for United States Senator. 

Former Commissioner Davies has been for several 
years the storm center around whom has waged one 
of the bitterest contests ever fought in Washington 
over a commercial question. The fight started back 
in the Sixty-third Congress—more than six years 
ago—following a decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court that contracts for the control of resale 
prices, then in general use, were invalid under the 
Sherman Law. Former Representative Raymond B. 
Stevens, of New Hampshire, now vice-chairman of 
the United States Shipping Board, introduced in the 
House of Representatives a bill to re-establish the 
right of a producer of a branded product to determine 
the prices at which the article should be resold. At 
the time of the introduction of the original Stevens 
Bill its authorship was credited to Louis D. Brandeis, 
of Boston, now himself a member of the Supreme 
Court. However that may be, the battle has raged 
ever since through three successive Congresses. In 
the Sixty-fourth Congress, the contest was continued 
under the leadership of Representative Dan V. 
Stephens, of Nebraska, a prominent member of the 
House Interstate Commerce Committee, and of Sen- 
ator Ashurst, of Oklahoma, in the Senate, who in- 
troduced similar bills. On the first day of the pres- 
ent Congress, Representative Stephens reintroduced 
his bill and Representative M. Clyde Kelly, of Penn- 
sylvania, introduced a bill in slightly different form. 

The American Fair Trade League, marshaling the 
small storekeepers of the country, the trade mark pro- 
ducers, and many economists in its camp, has kept up 
an insistent agitation which it claims long ago won a 
majority of Congress to its support. The National 
Chamber of Commerce, by a referendum vote of more 
than three to one, recommended standard price legis- 
lation. Resolutions endorsing the Stephens Bill by 
over 600 commercial associations and thousands of 
petitions have been sent to Washington. 

Arrayed against the measure have been the con- 
scientious advocates of a “free market,” those mer- 
chants with whose policy the legislation would inter- 
fere, and the trading stamp companies whose article 
figures largely as “bargain bait” and with whom for 
that reason, free, unrestricted competition is an ad- 


vantageous commercial condition. Those opposing 


elements combined and were organized under the 
name of the National Trade Association. 
Tons of printed matter have been distributed: 
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newspapers, magazines, and trade papers have been 
flooded with arguments pro and con. Hearings run- 
ning over weeks of time have been held by committees 
of Congress and before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Before his elevation to the bench, Mr. Justice 
srandeis made an exhaustive argument before the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and wrote numerous magazine articles urging 
the passage of the Stevens Bill as a measure oi nec- 
essary public protection against the evils of cutthroat 
competition which he described as the chief weapon 
and forerunner of monopoly. 

During all this controversy about the only man 
holding high official position in Washington who 
hadn't taken sides and revealed his attitude has been 
Joseph E. Davies, who was Commissioner of Cor- 
porations at the beginning of the fight and has been a 
member of the Federal Trade Commission ever since 
it was created—for several years its chairman. He 
has been the sphinx of the Stephens Bill situation 
while his favor has been repeatedly claimed by both 
sides. Since his retirement to run for the Senate, 
there have been persistent rumors that Mr. Davies 
would actively oppose the proposed legislation. 

Not only is this gossip definitely laid to rest by the 
correspondence now made public but the American 
lair Trade League has apparently gained a new and 
powerful advocate. The letters, in full follow: 

AMERICAN Fair TRADE LEAGUE. 
Fifth Avenue Building. 

Office of the Secretary, New York, May 25, 1918. 
Hon. Joseph E. Davies, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Commissioner: As a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission, and previously in your capacity 
as Commissioner of Corporations, I well understood 
that you desired to keep an open mind on such a ques- 
tion as the injurious effects upon the public through 
predatory price cutting on standard merchandise as 
“bargain bait,” and the control of resale prices by pro- 
ducers of trade marked products as a proper remedy, 
until the governmental investigation of the whole sub- 
ject has been concluded and a final determination 
reached. 

Since your retirement from the Commission, how- 
cver, | have realized more fully how exceptional and 
preeminent your position has been in which to form an 
intelligent, impartial and unprejudiced opinion of the 
evil effects of this form of dishonest advertising and 
the great questions of public policy involved in its 
elimination. 

May I not venture to suggest the extraordinary 
educational effect of a statement of your views re- 
garding the Stephens Standard Price Bill and what 
modification—if any—may seem to you necessary or 
desirable for an equitable solution of the whole ques- 
tion of resale price regulation on identified products. 


It is unquestionable that such an expression from 
*ou would receive the respectful consideration of the 
entire commercial world and would resolve the doubts 
in many minds which have been perplexed in the 
course of the long controversy between the relatively 
few advocates of a free market and the great major- 
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ity who have earnestly championed the cause of effec- 
tively regulated competition. 

Asking you to accept this suggestion as prompted 
by a sincere desire to hasten the elimination of pres- 
ent intolerable and uneconomic trading conditions, 
under existing law, as laid down by the courts, I am, 
with kind personal regards and best wishes, 

EpMOND A. WHITTIER, 
Secretary. 
Office of 
Joseru E. Davies. 
504 Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C., May 26, 1918. 
Mr. Edmond A. Whittier, Secretary-Treasurer, 

American Fair Trade League, New York City. 

Mr Dear Mr. Whittier: 
with the Government—as Commissioner of Corpora- 


During my association 


tions and as a member of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion— I have been deeply interested in the problems 
of price stabilization and of predatory price cutting 
In the course of investigations of these subjects which 
I have directed, I endeavored to keep an unprejudiced 
mind, and could not, pending official action, with pro- 
priety indicate my personal attitude regarding these 
problems, the solution of which must be based on a 
careful consideration of the rights of producer, dis- 
tributor and consuming public. Now that my respon- 
sibilities in that regard have ceased, however, I am 
very glad indeed, in response to your request of May 
25, to state to you frankly my views. 

Since the Miles decision by the Supreme Court it 
has always been my judgment that the courts would 
hold all attempts at resale price control as a violation 
of existing law. My opinion in that respect has been 
verified by the recent decisions. 
so long as our legislative policy was predicated on un- 


They were inevitable 


restricted competition, for the reason that any sched- 
ule of standard resale prices, established by the indi- 
vidual producer of an article, must necessarily confine 
competition between jobbers and between retailers of 
the article to service, quality, and other factors than 
price. 

But my experience has shown me that under exist- 
ing law, as thus laid down by the courts, practices 
have become prevalent which constitute a menace to 
legitimate business interests and are likewise a serious 
injury to the consuming fublic. 

I am impressed with the necessity of doing justice 
and giving proper governmental protection to the 
manufacturer of branded goods who produces stand- 
ard goods of fine quality behind which he places his 
name and reputation and for which he has created a 
valuable good will by great and conscientious effort 
I believe the public interest will be served by so doing. 
The practice of some dealers who use such goods as 
sensational cut-price bait for the sale of anonymous 
goods is in my opinion unfair and reprehensible in the 
last degree. Likewise the practice of some dealers in 
advertising such goods for continued periods of time 
at prices below their costs is in my opinion not justi- 
fied. Such competition is not fair and is not the com- 
petition which it should be the policy of the iaw to 
encourage but is, in fact, an indefensible misuse of the 
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leputation of another. It is a wrongful misappro- 
priation of the value created by the producer to fur- 
ther the dealer’s personal and unrelated interest. 

As the American Fair Trade League has so many 
times pointed out, the country storekeeper, the city 
specialty merchant and the neighborhood store often 
find it difficult to exist if staple products are used by 
the powerful concerns cutting prices in such a way as 
to create the impression that these smaller competitors 
are overcharging the consumer on everything elise in 
their stocks. These small units of distribution lose 
not only the sale on these products, but the confidence 
of the public. Realizing these conditions, there can 
be no doubt in the mind of any fair minded man but 
that these evils ought to be corrected, and these abuses 
prevented by law, but in the application of the remedy 
it is of paramount importance that the public interest 
should be safeguarded in every possible way. 

| well understand that advocates of the one-price- 
to-all principle honestly contend that, in the absence 
of monopoly or combination, which are specifically 
forbidden any privileges under the Stephens Lill, com- 
petition between producers of similar articles will as- 
sure constant improvement in quality and constant 
lowering of price to the consumer. It is argued that 
all trade history proves this and the automobile and 
other articles are cited as evidence. Yet we must, | 
think, recognize and satisfy the doubt which has re- 
mained in many minds on this point. I feel sure that 
the members of your League would favor any restric- 
tion or amendment to the Stephens Bill which may 
meet every sincere, unselfish objection and facilitate 
its passage. Because of doubt I believe it would be 
the disposition of many people who are disinterested 
to oppose legislation that permitted a producer to de- 
termine the resale price of his article with no other 
restriction than that which competition imposes. 

lor the reasons stated, I believe the Stephens Bill 
should be amended so as to repose in a governmental 
agency, such as the Federal Trade Commission, the 
power, upon its own initiative or upon complaint, to 
review and adjust equitably the terms of the resale 
With the 


Stephens Bill would, in my judgment, secure to pro- 


contract. such a provision included 
ducers, distributors and the public all the benefits and 
economies of price stabilization on standard merchan 
dise and at the same time afford every possible protec 
tion of the public interests. 
With assurances of my respect and esteem, I am, 
Josern E. Davies. 


eo 


CREDIT IS A MATTER OF JUDGMENT. 

The selling of goods at retail on credit, to be profit 
able, must be confined to localities where the settled 
character of the population makes it possible for the 
dealer to know with some degree of certainty the 
financial responsibility and honesty of those whom he 
credits. As a matter of sound judgment he should 
not grant credit to people of extravagant habits who 
live beyond their means nor to persons in ill health, 
especially when life is much endangered thereby, and 
the amount of the credit would be lost in case of death 


or its collection long deferred. 
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WITH MOST EXACTING DEMANDS BY 
SELLING STANLEY TOOLS. 


Efficient workmen are, as a rule, very particular 
about the quality of their tools. They will not allow 
any dealer to sell them inferior products, because 
they know that with such tools they can not produce 
good work. They are most exacting in their demands 
for high grade tools. For the sensible hardware 
dealer, however, the exacting requirements of the 
workmen hold no terrors. He is not discouraged by 
this. Instead of complaining he arranges to trade 
with a manufacturing company which can supply him 
with tools which will satisfy even the most discrim- 
inating workman. Those dealers who handle the 
Stanley Tools, for example, will, it is claimed, have no 
trouble in complying with the requirements of their 


most exacting customers. 





Stanley Dowel and Rod Turning Machine, Number 77, Made by 
Stanley Rule and Level Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 


The accompanying illustration shows one of the 
Stanley Tools. It is known as the Stanley Dowel 
and Rod Turning Machine, Number 77. The Stanley 
tools are made by the Stanley Rule and Level Com- 
pany, New Britain, Connecticut. The tool shown 
herewith will, no doubt, appeal to carpenters, cabinet 
makers, pattern makers, and especially to supervisors 
and instructors of industrial education. The last men- 
tioned class is an important one because it is upon 
them that the character of the work turned out by the 
future skilled laborers depends. The importance of 
the teachers having good tools is apparent, because it 
is impossible for them to give the right kind of in- 
struction without the highest grade of implements. 

This machine will not only cut dowels of varying 
sizes and lengths to exact dimensions, but with its use 
it is possible to form rods of practically any length. 
Furthermore, the workman who uses this machine 
does not have to endure the inconveniences due to 
ready-made or stock dowels. Such dowels very often 
warp and shrink, and are very unsatisfactory in cases 
where a close fit is desired. With this device, how- 
ever, the workman can cut his dowels when he is 
ready to use them, and, what is more, of the same 
material as the wood being worked. It is made so as 
to be operated by hand, and the crank can be ad- 
justed for a long or short throw, giving power or 
speed to the machine as desired. One adjustable cut- 
ter head, complete for making dowels or rods three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter, is supplied with each 
machine. Additional cutter heads of different dimen- 








SAYS HARDWARE DEALERS CAN COMPLY 








sions, if desired, can be furnished at slight extra cost. 
Hardware dealers desiring to obtain full particulars 
about the Stanley Dowel and Rod Turning Machine 
should write to the Stanley Rule and Level Company, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 

—— 


CLAMPS FOR MOUNTING GUN. 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorRD: 

We desire to mount a 1917 model gun on a % inch 
wood frame or battelin board. There are 86 parts 
to this gun ranging in thickness from 1/16 inch in 
diameter to 1 inch in diameter and a couple of the 
parts are 2 inches in diameter. We would like to 
mount this so that any part can be unscrewed for in- 
spection without any trouble. Can you tell us where 
we can obtain the spring clamps or holders to fasten 
these parts? ; 

“SOLDIER.” 
Camp Grant, Illinois, August 22, 1918. 


—_——_——_—_ ooo 


SHARP CUTTING EDGE IS REQUISITE OF 
A GOOD SAW. 





One of the most important tools a mechanic uses is 
a saw. It is used frequently. Consequently it must 
be durable, with a sharp cutting edge and able to main- 
tain its keenness. The Atkins Silver Steel Saw made 
by E. C. Atkins and Company, Incorporated, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, is said to be made under an exclusive formula 
and is of as high quality as steel used in razor blades. 
The silver steel is tempered by a gas process and there 
is no variation, the blade being hardened evenly. 
Therefore, there is no possibility of soft or hard spots. 
The saws are also taper ground, which is advantageous 
in sawing wet lumber. A process called smithing is 
also used in the manufacture of these saws. The saw 
is tensioned so that tight spots in the steel are opened 
up, which allows the saw to run true to the line. The 
“Perfection Handle” on these saws is also worthy of 





Atkins Silver Steel Saw, Made by E. C. Atkins and Company, 
Incorporated, Indi@napolis, Indiana. 


note, as it throws the saw blade downward making the 
point of greatest energy inimediately upon the cutting 
teeth. It is made of rosewood, with three silver plated 
screws and a medallion. The Company also manufac- 
tures saws with the old style straight across handles 
when preferred. The saws are finished in Damaskeen, 
Mirror or Rex polishes. Dealers desiring further in- 
formation about these saws should write to E. C. At- 
kins and Company, Incorporated, Indianapolis, In- 


diana. 
*@- 


The crying evil of the young man who enters the 
business world today is the lack of application, prepa- 
ration, thoroughness, with ambition but without the 
willingness to struggle to gain his desired end.—Theo- 
dore N. Vail. 


August 24, 1918. 
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EXFLAINS SUCCESS OF DISSTON SAWS. 

Any manufacturing company which, in attempting 
to gain success for its products, confines its attention to 
the making of low priced articles without any regard 
for their quality will not succeed. One does not have 
to be a prophet to predict bad fortune for such a con- 
cern. Experience has demonstrated over and over 
again that a manufacturer whose only aim is to put out 
low priced goods, 
regardless of their 
quality, can not en- 
joy lasting pros- 
perity. As ex- 
pressed by Henry 








Disston Saw, Made by Henry 
Disston and Sons, Incorporated, 


Philadelphia, 
Disston and Sons, Incorporated, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, “Price is not a determining factor unless 


Pennsylvania. 


quality is considered.” 

The accompanying illustration shows one type of the 
Disston saws, manufactured by this company. The 
makers of these saws claim that the majority of saws 
in use today are Disston saws. The explanation which 
they offer for the success of their products is that in 
making them they did not allow a desire to produce low 
priced saws to cause them to neglect quality. The 
Disston saws are guaranteed to be excellent in beauty, 
finish, and utility. The company cites the continued 
demand for the Disston Saws as a conclusive proof of 
their high quality, because such a demand can be cre- 
ated only by satisfactory use over a long period of time 
and such satisfaction can not be obtained from a low 
grade article. Full information regarding the Disston 
Saws and tools may be had by writing to Henry Diss- 
ton and Sons, Incorporated (Keystone Saw, Tool, 
Steel, and File Works), Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

oo 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 

27321. A firm in Spain desires an agency for the sale of 
sheet tin for manufacturing preserve cans. Credit terms of 
trom 60 to 90 days are preferred. Correspondence may be 
in English. References. 

27326. A man in France wishes to secure an agency for 
the sale of belts and small tools. Correspondence may be in 
English. Reference. ; 

27,330. A man from Switzerland who is at present in 
the United States desires an agency for manufacturers of 
machinery, automobiles and general merchandise. Corre- 
spondence may be in English. Reference 

_27,331. A mercantile house in the Straits Settlements 
desires to secure the sole agencies for supplies and general 
merchandise for plantations, mines, stores and bazaars. Cat- 
alogues and full information are requested. Reference. 

27,332. An American located in New Zealand wishes 
to secure an agency for barbed and plain wire and staples. 
Quotations should be made f. 0. b. New York or San Fran- 
CISCO. Terms of payment, cash in advance, or draft with 
bill of lading attached. References. 

_ 24.337. A firm in India desires to purchase 5 tons of 
zinc oxide paint in kegs, to be used with linseed oil, 3 tons 
of red oxide paint to be used with linseed oil over iron, 5 tons 
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of green paint to be used with linseed oil, and 2 tons of 
copal varnish for wood. Terms of payment, cash in United 
States against shipping documents. Reference. 

27350.—A manager of a business house in Australia, who 
is about to visit the United States, desires to get in communi- 
cation with manufacturers of dry colors such as chromes, 
blues, greens, reds, etc.; shop twines, etc. 

27351.—A firm in Chile desires to purchase hardware, gal- 
vanized iron for buildings, black and galvanized smooth fence 
wire, steel posts, etc. Correspondence may be in English. 
Reference. 

27354.—A man in Canada wishes to purchase tubs for 
washing machines. Correspondence may be in English. Ref- 
erence will be furnished. 

Le LE OT ee 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 





Nebraska Retail Hardware Association, Omaha, February 
3, 4, 5 and 6, 1919. Nathan Roberts, secretary, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association, St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, February 4. 5 and 6, 1919. F. X. Becherer, Secretary, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, Feb- 
ruary 5, 6, 7, 1919. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association, Coliseum, Des Moines, 
February 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1919. A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason 
City, Iowa. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Kalamazoo, 
February 11, 12, 13, 14, 1919. Arthur J. Scott, Secretary, 
Marine City, Michigan. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, place to be 
determined, February 12, 13, 14, 1919. C. N. Barnes, Secre- 
tary, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


Illinois Retail Hardware Association, Chicago, Hotel 
Sherman, February 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1919. Leon D. Nish, 
secretary, Elgin, Illinois. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul, Feb- 


ruary 18, 19, 20, 21, 1919. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
“ee 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Arkansas. 
has bought the 


Frank Shinn Miller hardware store at 


Gentry 
> Vr : 
he hardware store of Houston 
suffered a fire loss of $20,000, 
The Searcy County Hardware Company has sold its stock 


Potts at Marianna has 


to Z. W. Ferguson at Marshall, who conducts a general store 
lowa. 
lr’. M. Downer has bought the C. H. Boles hardware 
store at Drakesville. 
Kansas. 


( \. Cambrill of the Cambrill Mercantile Company, 
Wellington, has purchased the Lichty Brothers hardware stock 
and will consolidate with his present stock 

Minnesota. 


Barney Nohe will soon occupy his new hardware store 
at Clitherall. 

\. H. Rosenquist has bought a hardware store at 
Hoffman 

The Christian hardware store at Pine River has been 


purchased by Harry H. Hill and Frank L. Hill. 
The stock of the Rowe Hardware Company at Sauk Center 
has heen soid to George O’Hara. 
John N. Swanson has bought the hardware store of Mil- 
ler and Hohman at Watertown. 
Missouri. 


Miss Alice D. Adams of Colorado Springs is now in 
charge of the hardware and implement store of A. J. Ed- 
monds at Lathrop. 

The stock of the Gilmore Hardware Company at Rock 


Port has been sold to Ira Short and Joe Goodman. 
Nebraska. 
Bowman and Goodrich have been succeeded in the hard- 
ware business at Cody by Charles Goodrich. 
C. G. Coleman has sold his hardware store at Marion to 
Mack Lord who has moved the stock to Indianola. 
Harry J. Bright has purchased the J. 1H. Smith hardware 


store at Venus. 
North Dakota. 
R. B. Loubek Hardware Company, 
stock to Selfridge. 


lreda, will move its 


South Dakota. 

S. Froiland has purchased the hardware stock of Emer- 
son Brothers at Toronto. 

A. H. Hills has sold his hardware store at Thomas to the 
Thomas Co-operative Farmers’ Hardware Company. 

Texas. 

The Garrison Hardware Company, Panhandle, has been 
incorporated for $10,000 by C. S. Garrison, G. P. Garrison 
and E. J. Lewis. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 











The Rochester Auto Parts Company, Rochester, 
New York, will build a one story storage house, 50 x 


99 feet to cost $5,000. 
————————_ + -o———_ _ —_ 


BICYCLES AND MOTORCYCLES ARE 
PLACED AMONG ESSENTIALS. 





The War Industries Board authorizes the follow- 
ing : 

Representatives of the bicycle and the motorcycle 
industries appeared on Wednesday, August 14th, be- 
fore the Priorities Commissioner and other represen- 
tatives of the War Industries Board. 

It was developed in the meeting that, in recent years, 
bicycles have come to be used, particularly in indus- 
trial centers, as a method of transportation to and 
from places of employment and that their pleasure 
use, formerly so prominent, has become relatively un- 
important. It was shown that it would be unwise to 
deprive users of bicycles of this privilege. 

In the case of motorcycles it was shown that the 
output of the factories was absorbed almost entirely 
by direct Government purchases and that the remain- 
der was devoted largely to essential commercial pur- 
poses. 

It was decided, however, that in the manufacture 
of both bicycles and motorcycles there were oppor- 
tunities for substantial savings in the use of steel and 
rubber, and representatives of both industries pledged 
themselves to effect those savings through a program 
of conservation to be worked out with the Conserva- 
tion Division of the War Industries Board. 

Subject to those pledges and the carrying out of 
the conservation plan it was considered necessary to 
recognize these industries as entitled to their reason- 
able requirements of materials. 





SECURES PATENT FOR SPARK PLUG. 


John H. Gill, Yonkers, New York, has been granted 
United States patent rights, under number 1,273,476, 
for a spark plug described in the following: 

As a new article of manufacture, a 
spark plug comprising a fixed annular 
electrode, an insulating body mounted 
within the annular electrode and rig- 
idly connected thereto, a rod mounted 
centrally and rigidly within the in- 
sulating body and a disk-like elec- 
trode mounted to rotate freely at the 
lower end of said rod within the an- 
nular electrode, said disk-like elec- 
trode presenting a multiplicity of 
points whereby sparking takes place between said 
points and the inner wall of the annular electrode, 
substantially as and for the purposes set forth. 


1,278,476 




















TELLS HOW TO REMOVE TAR OR HEAVY 
ROAD OILS FROM AUTOMOBILE. 


One of the problems which confront every autoist 
is how to remove the tar or heavy road oils from his 
machine. Sometimes the car owner is advised to wash 
the car with water in order to remove the oil and tar. 
However, dealers in automobile accessories should in- 
form their autoist customers that this will not do the 
work. 
satisfactory for removing oil and tar is contained in 


One method which has been found to be very 


the following advice given by an autoist who has tried 
it and derived pleasing results. Dealers may advise 
their customers to use it: 

“Heavy road oils or tar, which are sometimes 
splashed on to a car which has been driven over a 
freshly oiled road, cannot be removed by ordinary 
washing with water. By saturating a cloth with kero- 
sene or stale butter, and rubbing each spot of oil, the 
deposit will be loosened. After allowing it to soak in 


for a few moments, it may be rubbed off.” 
oo _ 


INCREASES PROFITS BY SHOWING THE 
AUTOISTS HOW TO COMPLY WITH 
REQUESTS OF GOVERNMENT. 


Autoists are beginning to feel the need for the strict- 
est economy in running their cars. If they do not 
practice it, they will incur the disfavor of the Govern- 
ment and of the people who are making many sacri- 
fices in order to win the war. Every request which 
any department of the Government makes of them 
should be granted. [For example, when the war econ- 
omy board recently requested autoists to make as 
many as possible of the minor repairs themselves, in 
order to release mechanics for war work, dealers sell- 
ing accessories were flooded with questions from their 
customers. Those who were able to give the autosists 
helpful suggestions found that their business in this 
line was given a considerable boost. 

The rubber and fabric which is used in manufac- 
turing tires must be conserved or it will soon be neces- 
sary to face a serious situation. It has been proved 
that any good tire should run at least 15,000 miles. 
Yet the average tire, with the average lack of care 
used by autoists, does not give one-third of that service 
before it has to be thrown away. Tires are a source 
of more trouble and expense than any other part of 
the automobile. 

Hardware dealers who sell automobile accessories 
will benefit themselves by extending their co-operation 
to car owners and showing them the easy and sensible 
ways of increasing tire mileage. The autoist will be 
grateful to the dealer for enabling him to get more use 
out of his tires and for helping him to conserve the 


materials needed by the Government. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








IT IS UNWISE TO RELAX ADVERTISING. 





Susiness moves so rapidly nowadays that the man 
who drops out of the public mind for a week or two 
has a hard time getting back to his old place. There 
are young merchants in many towns who have, by 
advertising, forged ahead wf competitors who have 
been in business for forty years. 

xk *k x 

With millions of flies preying upon us mortals and 
attempting to obtain many more than the regulation 
three square meals a day out of our hides, and with 
“Old Sol” using all his strength in order to make the 
earth a counterpart of the lower region, it is a most 
difficult matter to keep comfortable and contented. 


KEEP COMFORTABLE AND CONTENTED 


This is the time you are wanting Screen Doors, Win. 
dow Screens, or wire to repair. not try ours this 
time and get the best? 

We also have Croquet Sets, Hammocks, Lawn Tennis 
and Base Ball Goods at prices you can afford to pay. Why 
not let us serve your wants this time at our new store, 


VAN BENSCHOTEN HARDWARE CO. 


Phone 393. 393 Main Street. | 





f 











Such is our state of mind that we are willing to “try 
anything once” to bring us relief. We keep our eyes 
and ears open for something which will offer the de- 
sired solution for our troubles. 

Imagine, then, the effect which a head to an adver- 
tisement, “Keep Comfortable and Contented,” has 
upon us. We jump at the opportunity to find out 
what will accomplish this wonder of wonders for us. 
We want to know what will keep us “comfortable and 
contented.” We become greatly interested in the 


advertisement in the company which has prepared it., 


The above may be considered an exaggeration of 
the inconveniences and discomforts of warm weather 
and the fly season, and of the effect which any prom- 
ised relief has upon us. However, even if we reduce 
the exaggeration to ordinary levels, we know that the 
fly season, the season of hot weather, is very disagree- 
able at times and that we welcome anything which 
tends to make it less hard to bear. 

The head to the advertisement to which we have 
referred in a previous paragraph is, therefore, a 
forceful one. This head appears in the copy shown 
herewith. This advertisement was prepared by the 
Van Benschoten Hardware Company, and ran in the 
Poughkeepsie Eagle News, of Poughkeepsie, New 
York. Although it does not occupy much space, it is 
good copy, nevertheless. The reading matter is well 
worded. The advertising of screen doors, window 
Screens, and wire for repairing purposes is timely and 
effective. The mentioning of such articles as croquet 
sets, hammocks, lawn tennis, and baseball goods is 
also forceful. The words “at prices you can afford to 


pay” constitute a strong appeal to the buyer. They 
make him want to visit the store and make his pur- 
chases there. 

‘cn 

sy constant advertising a dealer might be able to 
make a few sales of an article which is not much in 
demand among the buying public. However, he would 
never have to worry about an excess profit tax. In 
fact, he could not remain in business for any great 
length of time if he adhered to the policy of attempt- 
ing to force people to buy articles for which they had 
no use, no matter how extensively he advertised those 
articles. Advertising is the greatest aid in selling, but 
it should not be used to boost merchandise which is 
of no value and which is not wanted or needed by any 
class of people. If it is used in this way it will not 
serve to make the dealer more popular with the buy- 
ers. It will only give him a great degree of unfavor- 
able publicity. 

On the other hand, when the dealer uses space in 
the newspapers to advertise articles which are of use 
to the people, he is sure to obtain beneficial results. 
By advertising articles which are in great demand, the 
dealer reminds the buyers of the fact that he sells the 
articles which they need, and which they have been 
anxious to obtain. 
forcefully written it will fill the readers with the desire 
to make their purchases of the articles which they need 


If his copy is well planned and 


at his store. 

The accompanying advertisement has trade-bringing 
power because it deals with articles which people need 
and for which there is a great demand. I[*very one 
of the commodities mentioned therein appeals to the 
buyers because of some special utility which it pos- 
sesses. Consequently a generous amount of business 


Lawn Mowers 
Lawn Swings 
Hammocks 


Garden Tools 


Planet, Jr., Tools 
Screen Doors 
window OSciceas 
Croquct Sects 


Gardeu Hore 
Potato Planters 


Poultry Netting 
Wire Fencing 


Screw Wire Cloth Potato Sprayers 


A full line of Sprayers and Spray Materia!, Hardware, Agricul. 
tural Tools, Blacksmith Supplies, Etc. 


J. E. Andrews 


279 MAIN STREET. 





should result from the advertising of such articles. 
This copy was prepared by J. E. Andrews, and ap- 
peared in the Poughkeepsie Eagle News, Poughkeep- 
sie, New York. The typographical arrangement of 
the advertisement is not what it should be in first- 
class copy. As a whole, however, the advertisement 
is capable of increasing the sales made by this dealer 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 











DEALER IN WARM AIR HEATERS GIVES 
GOOD POINTERS ON SELLING. 


Our Canadian neighbors are devoting much study to 

the question of marketing warm air heaters. They 
have worked out some useful selling arguments which 
are worthy of careful consideration on this side of the 
line. Thus, for example, John E. Meyer of Aytun, 
Ontario, gives some good pointers on selling, which 
are herewith reproduced for the benefit of our read- 
ers: 
When a customer calls to inquire the price of in- 
stalling a certain kind of warm air heating system, I 
first get him convinced that the warm air heater we 
handle is just a little better than most other makes by 
pointing out to him the straight-fire pot, which does 
not accumulate dead ashes to keep heat from pene- 
trating through pot. Then I call his attention to the 
large radiating surface of radiator, and the extra large 
space between radiator which allows a large volume of 
cold air to pass through and become heated. I also 
make sure to impress on him that the fire travels in 
this particular warm air heater so many feet farther 
before entering into the smoke pipe than other makes, 
thereby avoiding all possible waste of heat. Then I 
also go into a lot of minor details. 

When he is ready to leave I have him convinced that 
the heater which I had demonstrated to him is just the 
warm air heater that he requires for his house, and he 
asks me to come out and figure on the job. I go out 
in the course of a week or two, and on arrival I get 
talking to his wife, and learn that Mr. Opposition has 
been out ahead of me, and figured on the job also 
“very well.” I first draw a rough plan of inside-.of 
house, determine the exact size and location of warm 
air registers in every room, figuring the amount of 
cubic feet to be heated, making ample allowance for 
exposed walls and glass surface. I then put in as 
much cold air as I’m taking out warm air, and take 
some out of every room that I’m heating if at all pos- 
sible. 

When I give him my price he tells me that the other 
man is perhaps $50 cheaper. It’s up to me then to 
explain the difference. I show him that the heating 
system that we will install for him is easily worth the 
$50 more as we do not intend to force burnt air up to 
his rooms, but that it will be the cold air taken out of 
his rooms passed down through the warm air heater 
warmed and then returned back to the room purified 
and warmed. By this method he will almost cut his 
fuel bill in half and instead of having stuffy burnt air 
in his rooms he will have a nice warm humid air 
throughout his house on the coldest winter day. When 
he considers the extra cost of fuel for other systems 
he pays the difference of the cheaper job the first win- 
ter, and every winter after that also. These points I 











press on him, and before leaving I invariably land the 
job. 
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OFFERS TO HELP MAKE ESTIMATES. 





The Handy Furnace Pipe Manufactured by F. 
Meyer and Brother Company, Peoria, Illinois, pos- 
sesses many desirable features. The most noteworthy 
feature of this pipe is the connecting slip which is said 
to be made longer than that of any double wall pipe. 
It is one and three-eighths inches long and arranged so 
that it will fit together without any effort on the part of 
the installer. When pipes are put in old houses, this 
is a very important fac- 
tor. The Handy furnace 
pipe is made to prevent 
fire from _ overheating 
wall pipes. It is also 
made with a large venti- 
lating space between the 
inside and outside pipe, 
a current of air passing 
between them from the 
basement to the top of 
the register head where 
it is discharged into the 
partition above. For an 
ordinary stack it requires only two lengths of pipe, but 
any length can be made very easily with the different 
short pieces or with the Handy Adjustable Joints that 
can be adjusted from six and a half to twelve inches. 
The Company states that they will make estimates of 
everything needed to complete a job, to those not ac- 
customed to estimating warm air heater jobs. This is 
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Handy Furnace Pipe, Made 
by F. Meyer and Brother 
Company, Peoria, Illinois. 


of great help as many dollars can be saved by getting 


the right cost. For further particulars dealers should 
write F. Meyer and Brother Company of Peoria, Illi- 
nois. 


-e- 


GOOD MEMORY IS AID TO BUSINESS. 





A good memory for the details of the business and 
the names and faces of customers is very desirable and 
will add much to the retailer’s success. The memory 
is a peculiar chronicler of events, and not under very 
strong control. Some dealers can tell you from their 
memory the exact date of many trivial happenings in 
local history, the names of prominent Congressmen at 
the last session and the States they came from, and a 
thousand other such matters of little value to them- 
selves or anyone else, but they can not remember what 
they were asked for pepper and candles in the different 
stores they were in an hour ago. It pays to cultivate a 
specialized memory concerning the affairs of your own 
business. When a customer comes into your store. 
thinking that he is almost a stranger there, and is ad- 
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dressed by name and a reference is made perhaps to 
his former visit, or to some circumstance connected 
with his home or friends, he is favorably impressed. 
He will, therefore, be in a much more favorable mood 
for buying. 


oes 





SAYS RADIATOR OF THE FORBES WARM 
AIR HEATER HAS NO JOINTS. 

The experience of a large number of dealers and 
installers tends to show that gas leaks usually occur 
at the top seams of a warm air heater. It would, 
therefore, seem that a heater whose sections are united 
by cup joints and whose radiator has no joints at all, 
is a desirable one. This is found in the Forbes Warm 
Air Heater, illustrated herewith, and made by the 
Tubular Heating and Ventilating Company of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. The cup joints are deep and 
packed on each side of the joint with cement and 
asbestos rope. The heater has an improved grate rest 
which allows any bar to be removed without disturbing 


the others. Either half of the rest may be lowered, 
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Forbes Warm Air Heater Made by Tubular Heating & Ven- 
tilating Company, 228 Quarry Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


and each bar taken from its position, after the removal 
of a mastér. Any inexperienced man can make repairs 
as there are no bolts to come loose or rust. The entire 
heater is made of cast iron, durably constructed. It is 
easily cleaned. All the soot which forms accumulates 
in the upper and lower manifold boxes and by remov- 
ing two caps these may be easily removed, a scraper 
being furnished for the purpose. Dealers and installers 
should write to the Tubular Heating and Ventilating 
Company, 228 Quarry Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, for a copy of their latest catalog, containing 
full particulars regarding the Forbes Warm Air 
Heater. 


~~ 


EXPLAINS FEATURES OF THE SCHILL 
PIPELESS WARM AIR HEATER. 





Exaggerated claims for the pipeless warm air heaters 
are futile and foolish, just as they are for any other 
kind of a product. To claim that a heater will do 
certain things which from its very nature are impos- 
sible of achievement, is certainly a poor business policy. 
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A liar 
may succeed in business for a short while, but he can- 
not enjoy lasting prosperity. 

It is with a knowledge of these facts that The Schill 
Crestline, Ohio, the 
advantages of its 


Misrepresentations are sure to be discovered. 


brothers Company, explains 
Schill Pipeless 
Warm Air Heat- 
ers, one type of 
shown 
herewith. The 
manufacturers do 
claim that 
their pipeless 


which is 


not 


heaters are abso- 
lutely perfect for 
every class of 
building regard- 
less of its size 
and construction. 
They admit that 
their P i pe less 
warm air heater, 
like practically 
every other man- 
ufactured article 
in every field, has 
its limitations, 
But they maintain 
that for the pur- 
poses for which 
they are intended 
the Schill Pipeless Warm Air Heaters possess certain 
features which make them of an uncommonly high 
The following are some of the 





The New tdea Warm Air Heater, 
Made by The Schill Brothers Company, 


Crestline, Ohio. 


degree of excellence. 
features, as described by the manufacturers in their 
interesting booklet, “The New Idea”: 

The Schill Pipeless Warm Air Heater will burn 
hard or soft coal, or wood. 

The grate is of the revolving type, easy to handle, 
and easy to remove if occasion requires. A flat grate 
for wood can be provided to put over the regular 
grate if desired. All castings are made to stand hard 
service : only the best grades of iron are used through 
out, and the firepots are cast in two sections or one 
piece ribbed to insure increased durability. 

This warm air heater is cup-jointed 
making it as near gas tight and dust proof as modern 


throughout, 


manufacturing ingenuity has been able to perfect. 

Provision is made to allow a hot water coil to be 
attached for supplying hot water for domestic pur- 
poses. Thus the heater will not only heat the house 
properly, but also provide a means of supplying kitchen 
and bath with hot water. 

The outer casing is made of galvanized iron, and 
the inner casing of black iron with one inch air space. 
This makes a perfect insulation, keeping the heat 
within, and allowing the outer casing to remain cool. 

Dealers and installers should obtain full particulars 


regarding the Schill Pipeless Warm Air Heaters. 
They may procure these by writing to the Schill 
Brothers Company, Crestline, Ohio. 
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Make thrift your bu: 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 
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PATTERNS FOR CONIC INTERSECTIONS. 
By O. W. Korue. 
To continue our treatmen: of conic development, in 
glancing at the side elevation we see our figure is 


circle of plan A-B is divided into equal spaces and 
lines drawn through the apex B, these same lines can 
be projected to the base line A-B and radiated to the 
apex C. This places the plan lines on the surface of 
the cone. Now where each of these radial lines of 











FRONT View 


























Patterns for Conic Intersections. 


straight on one side instead of on the center. This of- 
fers another problem for development. The base line 
A-B forms a full circle as the plan line A-B testifies. 
The same holds good with the upper base e-f which is 
parallel to A-B. Now when we cut an inclined line 
a-b through the cone in any position as that one giveri 
for instance, quite a few complications are met with. 
The front view shows this cut while looking at the 
front of side elevation. The plan shows that view 


looking down direct from the top C. When the outer 





elevation cross the plane a-b drop lines cutting similar 
radial lines in plan, as at a-c-d. In this way trace the 
elliptical curve through these points which gives us a 
plan view when looking down on this cut a/b. The 
front view can be projected from plan but is not neces- 
sary only in academic work. 

The next step is to develop a true section along the 
line a-b of elevation. This is done by drawing a’-b’ 
parallel to that line of elevation and from each point 
project lines at right angles as shown. Then pick the 
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length of plan lines working from the center line a-b 
as c, and set as c-c’ and c-c”. In the same way estab- 
lish d-d’ and d-d”. Repeat in this way until the en- 
tire points are transferred developing the cut as shown. 

Before the pattern can be set out for the cone, the 
true lengths must be developed and for this we develop 
the diagram as shown by C”-A-1. With dividers pick 
each line from plan and set cn a base line of this dia- 
gram, numbering it as established. The rise is made 
equal to the elevation B-C as A-C,” after which lines 
are drawn to the apex as shown. These represent the 
true lengths of similar lines in elevation and plan. Ob- 
serve by projecting the ton base line e-f into true 
lengths it cuts each one off parallel with the base, the 
same as in side elevation. But the lines from the slant 
cut a-b produce different heights for each line. There- 
fore these true lengths in diagram may be cut off by 
projecting lines over into diagram thereby cutting sim- 
ilar numbered lines as shown. Or, these lengths can 
be picked from plan as B-a; B-c; B-d; ete.; and set 
over on the base line in diagram as shown. [rom 
these points we erect lines intersecting those slant 
lines of similar number. This cuts off the true lengths 
in these points for describing the pattern. 

In setting off the pattern, the workman can treat the 
entire cone as a transition piece, developing the lower 
base and afterwards cutting art of it away to suit the 
plane a-b. To describe the base use C” as center and 
describe the arcs from 1-2-3-4-5, etc., indefinitely. 
Then with dividers pick one of the spaces from large 
circle in plan and step off each space, walking from 
one arc to another of similar number as 1-2-3-4-5, etc 
This gives the lower base miter cut. When these 
points are established lines are drawn to the apex C” 
and then lines are described from each point where the 
base lines intersect the upper base line. This gives 
the top miter cut. The cut away can next be drawn 
in by describing ares from cach point in the curved 
line of true lengths until it meets similar lines in the 
pattern in the points shown. This gives the pattern. 

Of course if it is the desire not to, owing to so much 
work, then developed section a-b can be used as a 
stretchout for developing the cut out of pattern. In 
this way the workman can change the position of his 
fittings and make several views which always helps to 
increase an understanding in drawing and particularly 
the developing of surfaces, which is the essential fact 


:oncerning sheet metal work. 
ro ane 


PRESENTS GOLD WATCH TO BIERSACKHi. 


An attractive gold watch and chain were presented 
to Paul L. Biersach, chairman of the Convention Com- 
mittee which had charge of the preparations for the 
recent annual meeting of the National Association of 
Sheet Metal Contractors in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
The presentation ceremony took place in the Empire 
Room of Hotel Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, at 
a luncheon following the close of the regular monthly 
meeting of the Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation of that city. President Guessenhainer of 
the state organization delivered the gold watch and 
chain with an appropriate review of the work done 
by the recipient during the months which preceded 
the opening of the national convention. 
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Mr. Biersach has recently been appointed as a gen- 
eral committeeman for Wisconsin to superintend a 
membership campaign in that State for the National 
Association. He has already sent out a vigorous letter 
calling for co-operation. His past achievements in be- 
half of the organization warrant the conclusion that 
his endeavors will result in a great increase in the 
ranks of the Wisconsin association. 
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GOVERNMENT IS HELPING PROMOTE 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 

The sheet metal industry, as a whole, is very much 
interested in the question of vocational training and 
the proper education of apprentices. Now that the 
ederal Government has taken an active part in the 
movement for better mechanical instruction, it is hoped 
that greater efficiency of workmanship will be achieved 
in the ranks of the rising generation. A recent dis- 
patch from Washington, D. C., conveys the informa- 
tion that $137,581 has been appropriated from the 
federal vocational education fund of $2,307,460 for 
the state of Illinois. This sum is to be made avail- 
able on condition that an equal amount be appropriated 
by Illinois for the same purpose. Other states will be 
given proportional amounts on like conditions. 

The money is to be spent in three almost equal parts 
for vocational training in (1) agriculture; (2) trade, 
home economics, and industry ; and (3) teachers’ train 
ing. Inasmuch as sheet metal contractors will be 
greatly benefited by the introduction of vocational 
education, they are urged to write to their representa- 
tives in the state legislature requesting prompt action 
in raising the amount necessary to secure the imme 
diate use of the sum appropriated by the Government, 
so that there may be no delays in establishing voca- 
tional education in their state. 
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SECURES PATENT FOR VENTILATOR. 


Under Serial Number 1,271,333, United States pat- 
ent rights have been conceded to Herman IH. Lind of 
lakewood, Ohio, and Denton K .Swartwout of Mlay- 
field Heights, Ohio, for a ventilator described in the 


following paragraph: 


In a ventilator, the com 
bination of an air shaft 
section having a_ plurality 
of circumferentially spaced 
externally located down 
wardly extending ducts 
communicating therewith, 





a second series of similarly 








located and extending 








ducts communicating with 


another vertically spaced 








portion of said shaft, and 
arotary cowl mounted 


above said shaft, said cowl 








being provided with as- 
pirating means also operating upon said shaft. 
_— 
The Cleveland Punch and Shear Works Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has bought a factory site and will 
build an addition at a cost of $35,000. 
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DESCRIBES THE MANUFACTURE OF TIN 
PLATE FOR ROOFING. 
(Concluded from last week.) 

Part II. 
Quality Produced at the Furnace. 

Right here let me say that quality is produced in 
the furnace, and the mill can through its organization 
make its standard or grade of finished product any 
degree desired. This point should be borne jn mind, 
for any analysis or quality can be made in an open- 
hearth furnace. Quality, therefore, governs many 
operations in making roofing plates. 

This very same grade of base metal was used for 
many years in English and Welsh tin plate mills, and 
many of the makers called this base metal ingot iron, 
and differentiated quality even in the manufacture of 
common grades or coke plates. Here one kind of 
product was used, while in the fine qualities of bright 
plates and roofing plates the best grade of base metal 
was used. It is a fact that many old and well-known 
imported brands you are all familiar with are Called 
and Melyn, L.P.L and E.C.C. in bright plates; Wor- 
cester Lily, Talbot, Gilbertson’s Old Method, and other 
well-known brands of roofing plates made of this base 
metal, and these brands have lasted many years. 

Another unique feature of quality, and which dates 
back for many years, is the method by which the in- 
gots are hammered as the first step toward converting 
them into finished base plates. In all ordinary and 
modern methods of roofing plate making the ingot is 
reheated and rolled into bars. In the best Welsh prac- 
tice and the one employed by our company, the ingot, 
after reheating, is placed under an eight-ton drop 
hammer, capable of striking a blow of 800 tons, and 
by this hammer it is converted from an ingot 10xIo 
inches at bottom, 8'%4x8'% inches at top, and 60 inches 
long, into a billet about 6 inch square and 10 feet long. 
This hammering purifies the metal, makes it dense, 
ductile, and removes sand and shale formed on the 
outside. 

Hammering also results in a better and more uni- 
form working of the crystals, which is one of the chief 
reasons for the superiority of hammered over rolled 
materials. The finest and best qualities of tool steels 
are hammered in this manner, showing that manu fac- 
turers of these qualities recognize the value of ham- 
mered product. 

All other mills reduce their ingots to bars by roll- 
ing, and as before mentioned blowholes formed are 
not removed, nor sand and impurities formed on and 
in the ingot, and in consequence much impure product 
is made for tin-plate purpose. 

The Making of Black Plate. 

These long sheet bars are cut or sheared into 
smaller bars, which are from % to % in. thick, 14 
to 18 in. long and 4 to 6 in. wide. These are again 
heated in furnaces, then rolled, reheated and rerolled 
until depending on gage they are doubled until to 
% and even 1/16 in. thickness. Just here in these 
various operations much skill is required, besides 
care must be taken, and the most competent men are 
required. These men are about the highest paid 
skilled labor in the plant, and there are instances at 
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the present time when these men are being paid $12 
to $20 per day. 
The Annealing Operation. 

These packs of black plate are now opened or 
stripped apart and are partially sheared, and get a 
slight cold-rolling operation and are now given their 
first pickling. This is to take off the scale formed 
on the surface during the rolling operation. The 
sheets are then piled into a large metal case called 
an annealing box, which is sealed to almost make it 
airtight. This case containing the black plate is 
then placed into a large annealing furnace, this for 
the purpose of making the sheets workable. This 
operation requires time, and the furnace is con- 
stantly inspected, temperatures controlled and time 
taken, always to insure high-grade and quality finished 
product. 

After a thorough annealing, the case is removed 
from the furnace and permitted to cool, when the cover 
of the annealing box is removed and the sheets are 
again cold-rolled, again annealed, and cold-rolled, then 
taken to what is called the white pickling. 

This white pickling is necessary just before the plate 
is ready for tinning, and after each operation of pick- 
ling the sheets are washed and rewashed in pure water 
to remove any acid of pickling solution left on the 
sheet ; even then the pickled sheets are placed into a 
bath of water and left some hours, that no possible 
opportunity be left that acid crystals remain on the 
sheet, for should this occur, impure tin plate would be 
made which would readily develop pinholes. 

Precautions Taken to Get an Even Coating. 

The baths or tanks containing the sheets are now 
placed alongside of the pots containing the palm oil 
and coating mixture. Here again, when the sheets are 
removed from the water bath, they are inspected and 
then placed into a large tank or bath boiling palm oil. 
This is, as you all know, the flux and the best flux to 
make the coating adhere to the sheet. The sheets of 
plate are left for some time in the bath of boiling palm 
oil, to produce a thorough fluxed surface, and besides 
to absolutely neutralize acid crystals, if any remain 
on the plate. 

The operator then taken each sheet of plate out 
of the palm-oil bath and sends the plate through the 
mixture of coating, the first being a machine operation ; 
and as the sheet slowly rises out of the bath of coat- 
ing, it is again passed by hand through a bath of coat- 
ing mixture, and again the third time, by hand, the 
first operation producing a condition to have this mix- 
ture of tin and lead permeate every part of the sheet. 
The second operation by hand is to produce the quan- 
tity, the third quantity as well as even distribution of 
coating, and right here is a point that should be brought 
to attention that many plates are neither well nor 
evenly quoted, and are often not much better than 
lighter coated plates in spots or parts of the sheets. 
This one fact of even coating was always apparent 
with old-time imported plates. 

There is likewise a very important point in this 
coating that should by all means have earnest thought, 
that is quality of coating not always quantity, for with 
a proper base metal and a reasonable amount of coating 
well coated, a good roofing plate will result. 
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Here is where many buyers and users of roofing 
plates are imposed upon, and innocently impose on 
their customers in that stamped coating of roofing 
plates are manifestly unfair to all, and besides provides 
the means of dishonesty. 

Just a few years ago there was conducted through 
the Bureau of Standards a test by our company of 
many boxes of roofing plates of different brands. A 
complete test was made, from several angles, includ- 
ing: Amount of coating, to see if the amount was on 
the sheet as stamped on the plate; quality of the coat- 
ing, and it is needless to say that many plates stamped 
40 pounds reached as. low as 28 pounds and up to 32 
pounds coating. Besides, many of the samples of plate 
showed that the percentages of lead were so great that 
even in some only a trace of tif appeared in the'mix- 
ture, and yet we found 4o lb. stamped on the sheet. 

The good old Welsh plates were not stamped with 
pounds coating, nor did the maker over there deviate 
with his quality of coating, for he made a richly coated 
or high-tin mixture for all his plates, and we hear many 
of you say today: ‘Why, those plates we used to get 
were bright plates!” 

The quality of black plate is the greatest foundation. 
The intermediate operations likewise make quality, 
and then, after all, the quality of coating with a rea- 
sonably heavy and thorough coating will make good 
and lasting roofing plates. 

Need for Standard of Coating. 

Further, let us call attention to the coating stamped 
on sheets and some of the reasons therefore as brought 
out by some mills. As previously mentioned most 
base metal was Bessemer steel, so some mills em- 
phasize quantity of coating and it was not long until 
some made nearly all lead-coated plates with this or 
that pounds coating, and these statements are not made 
in the Aght of a’knock, but are to emphasize the one 
fact to you that roofing plates should be fully inves- 
tigated, and a standard should be set to increase the 
efficiency and quantity used for a roofing purpose. 

Just to finish the roofing plate, we must point out 
another essential point, and that is thorough inspection 
of the plate after it leaves the tinning pots and reaches 
the assorter. The most competent help is required 
here, and each sheet should have close inspection, and 
nothing but prime plates should be shipped and used. 
This will insure likewise good roofing plates. 

There is another quality of roofing plates that we 
should mention; and so many cures have been sug- 
gested by several makers who claimed to make old- 
fashioned charcoal iron plates. These, like everything 
else not founded on fact or a true basis, have come and 
gone ; at least, we do not hear of them any longer. 

Justa few years ago there was brought out a line 
of so-called charcoal iron roofing plates. These were 
made of scrap metal which contained every impurity 
possible—sulphur, phosphorus and slag. This was 
melted down into a pasty part-molten condition ; char- 
coal as a fuel was employed, and when removed to 
hammer and fashioned into a small billet or bar and 
rolled into a sheet, was made into a sheet roofing plate. 

By inspection and analysis of the finished plate, it 
contained all the impurities conceivable, and to em- 
phasize this point on looking over the surface of the 
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coated sheet, there were many spots where the body or 

uncoated surface appeared, many blisters were ap- 

parent, and the sheet was uneven, and, in fact, there 

never was anything in the line of roofing plates so dis- 

torted as to quality as so-called charcoal iron. 
Durability Founded in Base Plate. 

We are likewise happy to say that the Bessemer 
steel makers of roofing plates have come to realize 
their mistake, and have changed their views greatly, 
in that lasting quality is founded in all roofing plates 
in the base metal, and so we have today copper-bear- 
ing roofing plates. This is a long step forward to- 
ward quality, and we can frankly say that all roofing 
plate makers, with perhaps a few exceptions, are mak- 
ing better plates today than ever before, and we are 
quite sure are always endeavoring to improve their 
quality. 

Tin plates are suitable for roofing shingles, flat seam 
and standing-seam roofs, and any building almost of 
any style of construction. They add beauty, lightness, 
and, above all, fire protection; and right here we feel 
that we have a very strong point for our arguments 
to a prospective user and buyer of a roof. 

The Protective Feature. 

These fire-retarding facts are so often pointed out 
in nearly every fire, no matter where, when a tin roof 
is on the building, either where a fire is, or that of 
adjoining property, and no doubt you have all seen 
cases where other roofing has been applied that caused 
fires to spread from building to building. Great con- 
flagrations have occurred due to composition roofs. 

Just a few years ago we met a composition roofing 
salesman, and as usual the formal introduction was 
each man’s line of business, and soon a friendly dis- 
cussion was on as to the merits of tin and composition 
roofing, and as he claimed his material fire-proof or 
nearly so we mentioned the fact that up to the present 
time we have failed to note any of his product used 
for firedoors which were installed as a_ protection 
against the spreading of fires, and it is needless to say 
that that part of the discussion was ended. 

We feel that each of us should put forth our best 
efforts to make roofing plate a standard for roofing in 
every form, and each of you can call for our help 
which will be freely given. 

seca 


WISCONSIN INVENTOR GETS PATENT 
FOR RAIN TROUGH SUPPORT. 


Randolph Rehrauer, Two Rivers, Wisconsin, has 
procured United States patent rights, under number 
1,272,527, for a rain trough support described in the 


following : 


The combina- 
tion with an eaves 


trough semi-circu- 








lar in cross sec- 
tion, of a hanger 
therefor compris- 


ing a strap portion 
disposed about the 
wall of the 





outer 
trough and conforming closely to the contour thereof, 
one end being extended beyond the adjacent edge of the 
trough and bent laterally over the open top thereof to 
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engage said edge, a down-turned tongue extending 
into the trough at right angles to said laterally bent 
end, a bridge portion of sheet material connected at 
one end with the other end of the strap portion, the 
free end of the bridge portion being disposed adjacent 
said tongue and laterally and downwardly turned to 
form a foot, the other part being substantially straight, 
said foot being curved for engagement with the inner 
wall of the trough, said bridge portion having a hole 
spaced from the free end of the straight part thereof, 
or from said foot, a distance substantially equal the 
length of the laterally bent end of the strap portion 
whereby when said tongue is inserted through said 
hole, the foot will be drawn toward the adjacent part 
of the strap portion and the upper edge of the trough 
firmly gripped therebetween, the bridge portion thus 
constituting in connection with the strap portion a 
reinforced stay for the trough in opposition to inward 
and outward strain. 


APPOINTS REGIONAL WAR COMMITTEES. 





Since the entrance of America into the world war 
the National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors 
of the United States has been on the alert to serve 
our country in every possible way. Sheet metal prod- 
ucts play an important part in the conflict. The As- 
sociation, therefore, is constantly striving to render the 
industry as efficient as can be, to the end that the larg- 
est measure of service may be achieved. Its latest en- 
deavor along this line consists in the establishment of 
regional war committees to work in conjunction with 
the War Resources Committee. The following let- 
ter from the president of the Association is written 
in this connection: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorD: 

I have been requested by the War Resources Com- 
inittee, to suggest the names of sheet metal contractors 
to serve with Regional Directors in their respective 
I have, therefore, presented the names 
Otis, Chief of Resources and 


territories. 
given below to C. A. 
Conversions, Washington, D. C. 

The sheet metal contractors in the past, demon- 
strated that they are always willing and ready to serve 
and to perform any patriotic duty that may be de- 
sired of them and | am confident that in this instance, 
each of those whom | have suggested, will serve and 
assist the Government to transact its business. 

GEORGE HarMs. 

4. E. L. Seasrook, 261 South 4th street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

5. Louts LuckHARpt, 508 Second Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

7. GEORGE THESMACHER, 1512 West 25th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. ; 

8. GrorGE V. CANDLER, 1090 Jefferson Street, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

9. Harry Kwnisety, Western Avenue and 2oth 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

JoHNnN WEIGEL, 664 East McMillen Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


10. 


11. W.A. FINnGLes, 34 South Liberty Street, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 
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12. DowMAN-Doziek MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

13. J. CawTrHoRN, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

14. C. F. Kornpropt, 1811 Troost Avenue, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

15. E. B. LANGENBERG, 4045 Forest Park Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

16. E. J. JAYNEs, in care of Northwestern Furnace 
and Supply Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

17. JoHN BOGENBERGER, 661 Hubbard Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

18. SAMUEL A. MENCzER, Fort Worth, Texas. 

19. J. C. Specut, 1610 San Fernando Street, Los 
Angeles, California. 

20. J. C. Bayer, 204 Market Street, Portland, Ore- 
gon. g 





SAYS DIECKMANN SHOES AND ELBOWS 
ARE NOT AN EXPERIMENT. 


When corrugated shoes and elbows are made by a 
company which has had half a century of successful 
experience, and which employs only skilled labor, and 
uses only the best materials obtainable, they cannot 
be called an experiment. Their merit must be recog- 
nized. It is for this reason that the Dieckmann Flat 
Crimp Corrugated Elbows and Shoes cannot be classed 
as an experiment. These shoes and elbows are made by 
the Ferdinand Dieckmann Company, Post Office Sta- 
tion B, Cincinnati, Ohio. The manufacturers declare 

that only the best grade of 
materials are 
















new coated 
used in making their prod- 
ucts. No black material is 
used, and the goods are 
with the best 
grades of spelter after for- 
mation, thus assuring a 
perfect coat through- 


galvanized 


out the body. The 
crimps are large 
and even, and lie 





Number 3 Fiat Crimp Round Corrugated Shoe, Made by The 
Ferdinand Dieckmann Company, Post Office Station B, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
perfectly flat on the body of the elbows and shoes, 
thereby eliminating all strain on the material. The 
company offers the assurance that more than ninety 
per cent of the orders which it receives at its 
factory are shipped the same day the order is received 
unless something unexpected arises which it is im- 
possible for it to prevent. Its equipment is complete, 
and it is in a position to furnish special elbows or 

shoes as promptly as the regular or standard stock. 
The accompanying illustration shows the Number 
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It has the 


3 Flat Crimp Round Corrugated Shoe. 
perfectly 


reinforced band, which leaves the shoe 
smooth inside, so that it can drain completely at all 
times. The Dieckmann shoes and elbows are fastened 
with a patented clinch, and are gauged to fit all stand- 
ard makes of conductor pipe. They have no seams, 
are smooth inside, are tapered so as to make a tight 
fit, and, therefore, require no soldering in erecting 
them. They are made in all angles from ten to ninety 
degrees in 29 gauge, 28 gauge, 26 gauge, and 24 gauge. 
The Dieckmann line is declared to be complete, con- 
sisting of more than 24,000 varieties, each made of 
one piece. Two complete sets of machinery are main- 
tained constantly, and each equipment is overhauled 
every thirty days by expert mechanics, thus guaran- 
teeing accurate dimensions. The company will fur- 
nish samples and full information at all times with- 
out charge. It solicits inquiries, and guarantees 
prompt service. It is, therefore, urged that those who 
are desirous of obtaining particulars regarding good 
corrugated elbows and shoes should write to the 
Ferdinand Dieckmann Company, Post Office Station 
B, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
- ities 
CADMIUM IS GOOD SUBSTITUTE FOR TIN 
IN MAKING SOLDER. 





Since tin has become scarce cadmium has been in- 
creasingly used as a substitute for tin in solders, such 
as the “half and half’ lead-tin solder. Though cad- 
mium is worth half as much again as tin it can be 
profitably substituted for tin in some solders, for less 
cadmium and more lead is used. Moreover, the tin 
available is required for uses for which there is no 
The supply of cadmium can easily be in- 
It is highly 


substitute. 
creased to meet any reasonable demand. 
desirable that some research laboratory undertake an 
intensive study of cadmium, particularly of cadmium 
alloys, to determine fully the availability of cadmium 
as a substitute for tin and to discover new uses for it. 

Cadmium lowers the melting point of alloys in which 
it is used and is therefore, employed in making easily 
fusible alloys and soft solders, such as those used in 
the fusible plugs of automatic sprinkler systems. It 
is also used in making fusible safety ylugs for boilers 
and electric fuses. Cadmium cliche metal is superior 
to the corresponding bismuth cliche metal for making 
stereotype plates. 

Cadmium and cadmium compounds have been de- 
clared contraband of war by nearly all of the bellig- 
erents, hence they must have military uses, but nat- 
urally there is not much authoritative information 
about such uses. A fraction of 1 per cent of cad- 
mium is used in copper telegraph and telephone wires 
and cables in France and Italy. It is reported that 
such cables heavily charged with electricity are used 
in the wire entanglements before the trenches at the 
front. Cadmium is reported to be used in smoke 
bombs for signaling. 

It is reported that relatively large quantities of cad- 
mium were exported to Germany before the war for 
use in making small-arms ammunition. A cadmium 
band on the hard-jacketed cartridge ball is said to 
take the rifling with litle wear on the barrel and thus 
prolong the life of the gun. 
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PATENTS AN ALUMINUM SOLDER. 


David M. Campbell, Brooklyn, New York, has ob- 
tained United States patent rights, under number 
1,273,146, for an aluminum solder described in the 
following : 

An aluminum solder comprising copper, from six 
to eight per cent.; aluminum, from seven to eleven 
per cent; lead, from twelve to fifteen per cent; tint, 
from twenty to thirty per cent; zinc, from forty to 
fifty per cent; and characterized by a melting point 
substantially that of solder, so that the same can be 


worked with a soldering iron. 
oo — 


AUTOMATIC GAS SOLDERING FURNACE IS 
AN ECONOMICAL DEVICE. 


The “Automatic” Gas Soldering Furnace made by 
George W. Diener Manufacturing Company, 400-417 
Monticello avenue, Chicago, Illinois, and shown in the 
accompanying illustration, works automatically, as it 


VIEW 
SHOWING 
HOOD 
THROWN 
UP 


The ‘‘Automatic”’’ Gas Soldering Furnace Made by George W. 
Diener Manufacturing Company, 400-417 Monticello 
Avenue, Chicago, IIlinois. 


turns on the gas.and lights it, from the pilot light, 
when placing the soldering copper on the forked rest. 
When the copper is removed the gas is automatically 
turned off. There is also an economic advantage in 
using this furnace. Each side is separately controlled. 
Therefore, whether one or two coppers are used at 
the same time or whether continuous soldering is 
done, or one copper is used only occasionally, it is 
just as cheap. The reason for this is that no gas can 
be burned except by placing the copper in the furnace. 

This “Automatic” gas soldering furnace is provided 
with an easily adjusted gas and air valve. Conse- 
quently, the proper mixture for perfect combustion 
and high heat is readily obtained. Dealers should 
take advantage of this opportunity and write to the 
George W. Diener Manufacturing Company, 400-417 
Monticello avenue, Chicago, Illinois, for more detailed 
information about this “Automatic” gas soldering fur 
nace, and for a complete catalog of this concern’s 
many products. 

— = 

Remember! the men in our Army 
expect luxuries. Should we at home expect them? 
suy necessities and war-savings stamps. 


and Navy do not 
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SECURES PATENT FOR VENTILATOR. 

Denton K. Swartwout, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor 
to The Ohio Blower Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been granted United States patent rights, under num- 
ber 1,272,872, for a ventilator described herewith: 

A ventilator comprising a 
vertical shaft or spindle and a 
rotary cowl or hood, said cowl 
or hood having an axial open- 
ing in its top wall, and a cast 
metal sleeve having a flange at 
its lower end, said sleeve and 
flange being secured upon the 
exterior of the cowl, with the 
sleeve in register with said 
opening, a cap secured to the 
upper end of the sleeve, a collar fixed to said shaft 
near its upper end and within said cap, and anti-fric- 
tion balls arranged within said cap above said collar 
and surrounding the upper end of said vertical shaft 
or spindle for the purpose described. 


OFFERS A FREE SAMPLE OF NON-ACID 
SOLDERING FLUX. 


























A splendid opportunity is offered to those who have 
occasion to do soldering, by the L. B. Allen Company, 
4555 North Lincoln Street, Chicago, Illinois. This 
concern has prepared samples of its Allen Non-Acid 
Soldering Flux for free distribution. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows a can of this 
flux. It is acidless, non-corrosive, 
and fumeless. It draws the solder 
into every crevice, and keeps it there. 
It does the work required of it easily, 
rapidly and effectively. It is made in 
the form of stick, paste, liquid, and 
salts. Interesting circulars describ- 
ing this soldering flux have been pre- 

pared by the company. These may be 
Chicagn iinois, OPtained by anyone who sends a re- 
quest for them to the manufacturers. The opportunity 
to obtain a free sample should not be neglected. Those 
who desire a sample should address the L. B. Allen 
Company, 4555 North Lincoln Street, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 





Can of Allen 
Soldering Flux, 
Made by 
L. B. Allen 
Company, 4555 
North Lincoln 


se? 


ADVERTISING HOLDS PAST GAINS. 





During the past four years no automobiles have 
been sold or offered for sale in Great Britain, yet the 
manufacturers of automobiles have continued their 
advertising unabated with the full approval of the 
Government, and the good will and standing with the 
buyers will be 100 per cent after the war rather than, 
say 10 per cent, if they had discontinued their adver- 


tising. 
~se- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





. _ Hollow Copper or Brass Tubing. 
From the Ziegler Stove Company, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


Please let us know where we can get copper or brass 
hollow tubing such as is used for automobile radiators 
and gasolene lighting systems. 

Ans.—Charles H. Besley and Company, 118 North 
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Clinton Street; and Purvin Metal Products Company, 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, both of Chicago, and 
F. L. Curfman Manufacturing Company, Maryville, 
Missouri. 

; : Electric Welding Machines. 

From Priebe Brothers, Antigo, Wisconsin. 

Kindly give us names of manufacturers of electric 
welding machines. 

Ans.—National Electric Welder Company, Warren, 
Ohio; and Winfield Electric Welding Machine Com- 
pany, Warren, Ohio. 

: Colonial Lawn Mower. 
From Wahler Brothers, 2549 North Halsted Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

We would like to know who makes the Colonial 
Lawn Mower. 

Ans.—Coldwell Lawn Mower Company, 62 East 
Lake Street, Chicago, and Newburgh, New York. 

Prince Royal No. 38. 
From the National Boiler Surety Company 5658 South Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago. 

Can you tell us where we can secure repairs for the 
Prince Royal No. 38? 

Ans.—Northwestern Stove Repair Company, 654 
West Twelfth Street, Chicago. 

Tin Foil and Tea Lead. 
From G. W. Lowder, Marshall, Michigan. 

Please advise who will buy tinfoil and tea lead. 

Ans.—Merchant and Evans Company, 347 North 
Sheldon Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Rubber Test Plugs. 
From George H. Ferris, Chappell, Nebraska. 

Kindly advise who manufactures rubber test plugs 
for repairing automobile radiators. 

Ans.—The Mechanical Rubber Company, 158 West 
Lake Street, and The Vulcanized Rubber Company 
of New York, 1908 Republic Building, both of Chi- 
cago. 

Standard Wire Nails. 
From The Powell-Myers Lumber Company, 
Indiana. 

Will you please let us know where we can obtain 
standard wire nails, 6d and 8d? 

Ans.—Kokomo Steel & Wire Company, Kokomo, 
Indiana. 


South Bend, 


Stellite. 
From Sam Tomkins, 210 Park Street, Denison, Iowa. 
Kindly advise who makes the new material Stellite. 


I would like to purchase Stellite cutlery. 

Ans.—The Haynes Stellite Company of Kokomo, 
Indiana, manufactures this new material but, owing to 
military requirements, it is not likely that this metal 


will be used for cutlery until after the war. 
Address of Haynes Stellite Company. 
Krom The Novelty Cutlery Company, Canton, Ohio. 


Will you kindly give us the address of Mr. Ellwood 
Haynes of the Haynes Stellite Company? We are in- 
formed by the American Consul you are in a position 
to do this. 


Ans.—The firm is located in Kokomo, Indiana. 
Ice Manufacturing Machinery. 
Krom The H. Wetter Manufacturing Company, South Pitts- 
burg, Tennessee. 
Please let us know who makes ice manufacturing 


machinery. 

Ans.—Carbondale Machine Company, Carbondale, 
Pennsylvania; Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, 
Georgia; Kroeschell Brothers Ice Machine Company, 
472 West Erie Street, Chicago; Peerless Ice Machine 
Company, 72 West Adams Street, Chicago; and the 
Triumph Ice Machine Company, Oakley, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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Walter Wilbur, 


Coiner, States- 


and Charles T. 


1,273,119. Cooking Utensil. Burton W. Allis, Garnett, 1,273,561. Clothes-Washing Apparatus 
Kans. Filed May 2, 1916. isan W ash. Filed Feb. 27, 1918. 

1,273,129. Storm-Sash Fastener. Oscar H. Bardill. Min- 1,273,581 Shovel. De Witt Morrison 
neapolis, Minn. Filed April 6, 1915. Renewed Dec. Li, 1917, ville, N.C. Filed May &, 1918. 

1,273,137. Razor. William H. Blake, Jersey City, N. J. L273,584. Latch. Basil R. Crampton, Chicago, IIL 
Filed Jan. 3, 1910. Filed Nov. 12, 1917. 

1,273.169. Sash-Fastener. Emmett Fisher, Quincy, JI. 1.273.596. Sad-Iron. Edward H. Zollar 


Filed July 5, 1917. 


Johnson, Canal Dover, Ohio. Filed Oct 


1,272,185. Animal-Trap. Valdemar F. Reich, Pittsburgh, 1,272,622. Canning Appliance 


Pa. Filed Oct. 27, 1917. 


Belle Plaine, Iowa. Filed Dec. 20, 


o~< Screw-Driver. Percy Smith, Detroit, Mich. 1,273,624. Skate-Sharpener. 


Filed Jan. 31, 1918. 


21 


William 
Francisco, Cal. Filed Sept. 29, 1917. 


1912. 
William H,. Kollman, 


Krollius, San 


Fae Soldering-Tool. Julian Smigiel, Hartford, 1,273,625. Antirattler for Window-Sashes. Charles W. 


Conn. Filed March 30, 1918. 


Lane, Atlanta, Ga. 


Leon P. Lowe, San 


John Geo, Lyons, 


1,273,287. Wire-Cutter. Taduesz Stankewicz, Carteret, 1,273,636. Gas or Vapor Heater. 
N. J. Filed March 16, 1918. Francisce, Cal. Filed March 15, 1917 
; 1,273,314. Combined Window Ventilator and Screen. ; 1,273,629. Christmas-Tree Holdet 
George W. Stein, Chicago, Ill. Filed Nov. 24, 1917. New York, N. Y. Filed Dec. 1, 1917. 
1,278,314. Latch. Arthur J. Beauchemin and Arthur 5. 1,273,645, Fireless Cooker. Hugo 
Laroche, Hartford, Conn. Filed Aug. 30, 1916. ton, N. Y. Filed Jan. 6, 1916. 
1,273,317. Gasoline-Stove Shield Attachment. John _ 1,275,676. — Wire-Stretcher. Frederick 
Bergman, Des Moines, Iowa. Filed Sept. 21, 1917. Highland, Wis., assignor of one-half to 


1,273,319. Vise. Charles A. Blakely, Plano, Ill. Filed Highland, Wis. Filed July 19, 1917. 


April 2, 1918. 


1,273,425. Artificial-Minnow Bait. 


Forge, N. Y. Filed May 3, 1917. 


1,273,426. Picture- Hanger. John P. Clary Van Carls- hoof, Alexandria, La. Filed July 12, 
berg, Worcester, Mass. Filed April 4, 
1,273,427. Nail, Spike and the 
Filed Feb. 


Schrenk, New York, N. Y. 


1,275,685.  Spraying-Nozzle. Oscar 


Orley C. Tuttle, Old Il. Filed March 27, 1917. 
1,272,696 Automatic Mail-Box 


1918. 1,273,700. Stove-Cover Frank 
Like. Arnold von Md. Filed March 5, 1918. 


1, 1917. 1,273,708. Underreamer. Wilson 


1,27: 3,456, be Stretcher. Wilber Allen Campbell, Flora, Cal. Filed Feb. 6, 1917. 


Ill. Filed Feb. 21, 1918. 


1,273 713. Pliers. Solomon }: 


1 27: 3 464. te rchanegeable Garden-Tooi. Joseph De Filed Aug. 24, 1917. 


Falco, Vineland, N. J. Filed Oct. 6, 


; 1,273,486. Egg- Seater. Sidney 
Conn., 


1917. sag ah Pitchfork Attachment 
~ Hills, Torrington, Elmer bos Groves, Adena, Colo. Filed 
assignor to The Turner & Seymour Manufacturing 1,273,752. Reamer. Otto Ebert. 


Co., Torrington, Conn. Continuation in part of applicafion March 1, 1918. 


filed Nov. 4.1915 This application filed March 28, 1916. 1,273,768. Mop-Wringer. Josep! 


1.273, 20. Roofing-Cleat. Harry C. Kettelson, Milwau- City, Ut oh. Filed Oct. 19, 1917 
1,273,785 Pan-Lifter. John Peters 


kee, Wis. Filed April 20. 1917. 


),273,518. Soldering-Iron. Andrew Marcak, East Doug-  assignor of one-half to Svan J. Petersor 


lass, Mass. Filed March 25, 1918. 





Filed Julv 1, 1916. 


April 


elan 


Vion k, New Brigh- 


I: Schneider 
Orren Rossing, 


Smiedel, Chicago, 


Hanger Leuis Van- 
1917 
Wa 


tson, Baltimore, 


Wile, Fullerton, 


aaron 


] 


( J 


Boston, Mass. 


Armstrong and 
191k 
d. Ohio. Filed 


lam, Salt Lake 


Felch, Mich., 
ter City, Mich. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








AN OPTIMISTIC SPIRIT PREVAILS IN THE 
STEEL TRADE. 

Reliable estimates of the July output of steel ingots 
are now available for purposes of comparison. The 
production is figured at 3,531,000, representing a re- 
duction of 2.9. per cent in the June rate. Producers 
are encouraged by this showing. It represents a 
larger output for the month than in any other July in 
many years and the trade is congratulating itself on 
having gotten through a considerable part of the sum- 
mer with production well over advance estimates 
which took account of normal hot weather reduction. 

The week has brought few additioral regulations 
in steel distribution and the system is now regarded as 
in good working order. The vital matter is to find 
more steel rather than to alter the distribution, and 
there is a possibility that next week a definite plan 
looking to some new construction will be approved. 

Despite the War Industries Board's refusal to allot 
20,000 tons a week more plates to the shipbuilding 
programme, it is believed there will be an ample sup- 
ply provided through the continuance of the present 
50,c00 tons a week programme, for a few months at 
least. To what extent shipbuilding can be speeded 
up in a period of six or nine months is, of course, an- 
other matter. “Shell steel” awards are heavier and a 
larger monthly tonnage output is in prospect, doubt- 
less well exceeding 500,000 net tons a month by the 
end of the year. 

STEEL. 

It is stated that an agreement has been reached be- 
tween steel makers under which implement manufac- 
turers of the Chicago district will receive a reduction 
of $5 a ton on their steel. This concession was made 
in response to protests from farmers that they would 
be unable to pay the proposed increase in cost of 
farming implements. The matter was adjusted 
through the medium of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Regulations for the distribution of steel are being 
carried out more rigidly than ever. The majority of 
mills are shipping practically nothing except against 
priorities and preferences, leaving little Class D steel. 
One important producer is making no applications 
at all for the shipment of Class D steel, the amount 
that would fall into the category being only about 2 
per cent of its total output. This steel may eventually 
go back as scrap in order to help the production of 
steel the Government desires to be shipped. 

Jobbers of steel products are experiencing some 
trouble in replenishing their stores in accordance with 
the regulations adopted by the War Industries Board. 
The jobbers were placed on the preference list for 
tonnages equal to their shipments in the preceding 








month, but few of them have been able to get supplies 
on that basis. 

They are experiencing the most difficulty in their 
efforts to replace stocks of nails and wire which are 
in great demand. Other stocks are also running out, 
and some concern is being manifested for fear the 
conditions might be reflected in impairment of war 
efficiency in small plants and isolated shops. 


COPPER. 

A good many contracts have been entered for deliv- 
ery after November ist at the price ruling at time of 
delivery, many consumers feeling that only in this 
way can they be assured of getting the metal when 
All recent developments indicate that the 
will continue 


wanted. 
situation regarding supply and demand 
acute, and that there will be no copper available ex- 
cept for war orders and urgent necessary require- 
ments for months to come. A great deal of ordinary 
domestic needs must continue to be held up, or sub- 
stitutes used in the meanwhile. If there is any in- 
dustry that is assured for years to come a demand in 
excess of supply if the demand is all taken care of, 
it would seem to be the copper industry. An enor- 
mous amount of domestic needs are accumulating, 
which needs are at present being starved and this ap- 
plies to almost every requirement outside of those ab- 
solutely necessary to win the war, and the same is 
true the world over. When the war ends and with it 
the demand for war material, that demand for cop- 
per in our opinion will be more than exceeded by the 
condition of depleted stocks, and commodities into 
which copper enters, besides the vast destruction in 
Europe which will have to be rebuilt. Neither will 
there be the amount of old material available then 
that many expect, for the reason that the world 1s 
bare of old material. 

Operation of mines and refineries has not yet 
reached the maximum. New _ production 
have occasioned much expert thought and careful con- 
sideration, but there are still serious obstacles to over- 
come before the output climbs to full capacity. With 
costs of several important units in the producing lists 


problems 


mounting to around 20 cents a pound the lack of stim- 
The 
production of refined copper for the first seven months 
of 1918 is estimated at 1,425,000,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 1,498,000,000 pounds for the correspond- 
ing period in 1917, a decrease of 73,000,000 pounds. 


ulus for these properties is wanting at present. 


Figures for the month of July show 4a falling off of 
5,000,000 pounds in comparison with the June returns. 
Manufacturers have lately been obliged to use cath- 
odes and copper hitherto unusual for mill purposes 
in this country. Resort to these shapes are accom- 
panied with a certain amount of waste in material and 
loss of time in cutting them up for melting. There 
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is a scarcity of ingots and wirebars which tends to the 
reduction of operating efficiency. 
° —_—_——_—— 
TIN. 

Prices on tin are practically unchanged. The appar- 
ent pegging of prices gave rise to belief in some 
quarters that the price had been fixed on tin. A com- 
mission of three members, including John Hughes, 
chairman of the tin committee of the American Iron 
and Steel institute, is in London conferring with Brit- 
ish authorities on tin.’ The prices of Banca and Chi- 
nese tin remain much higher in the primary markets 
than in this country. Spot Banca and Chinese on the 
Pacific coast can be bought around g3c, New York, 
but the price of Banca at Batavia, for August ship- 
ment is $1 a pound, while the price of Chinese No. 1 
at Hongkong, for the same position, is about $1.05 a 
pound. Neither Chinese nor Banca for August ship- 
ment is now offered. 

Nearly all of the demand for tin at present seems 
to be for government work and some of the largest 
smelters and refiners would like to avail themselves of 
Straits tin for importation but their output is only in- 
directly connected with government work, the mix 
tures going to others who are making the machines, 
etc. They are, therefore, not in a position to give 
government order numbers and Straits cannot be im- 
ported for them. 


SOLDER. 

A reduction of prices for bar solder has taken place 
in the Chicago market, representing an average de- 
cline of 2 cents per pound. The prevailing quotations 
are as follows: Warranted 50-50, per pound 55 


cents; Commercial 45-55, per pound 50% cents;: 


Plumbers’ per pound, 4614 cents. 
LEAD. 

The demand for lead, both spot delivery and future 
shipment is unabated according to producers, but there 
is practically nothing in spot to be had as independents 
and leading interests have sold to their last ounce and 
dealers here have practically been out of the market 
for weeks so far as the selling side of it is concerned. 

The enormous government demands together with 
regular contracts are taking all the current produc- 
tion, and leading independents say it will be a long 
time before they can work through present commit 
ments. 

The demand for export is urgent, and it is under 
stood efforts are being made to obtain government in 
fluence to secure tonnage for shipment abroad. Sell 
ers are not reporting transactions as heretofore. Deal 
ers have so far not received any recognition from the 
War Trade Board, but they expect to be allowed to 
charge 4 cent a pound over the wholesale price in less 
than carload lots. 

It is only a question of a little while when all con 
sumers of lead will have to furnish the |.ead Commit- 
tee with full particulars concerning their require 
ments of lead and will receive supplies in the order 
of the importance of the purposes to which it will be 
put. Until the production can be brought up to the 
demand it will be necessary to ration the supplies and 
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the Lead Committee should be given every assistance 
in order that no essential industry suffer through the 
present shortage. The larger consumers understand 
the situation and are co-operating with the committee 
and it is to be hoped that the smaller users will do the 
same. 

SPELTER. 

In the early part of the week, New York buyers 
were bidding 8.871% cents St. Louis for August and 
September spelter but were not securing the full ton- 
nages that they require. [rime Western spelter re- 
mains steady at 8.75 cents St. Louis. The govern- 
ment’s price for sheet zinc continues at 15 cents per 
pound and 14 cents per pound for rolled zine plate. 
Prices are f. o. b. mill less 8 per cent discount in car- 
load lots. 

SHEETS. 

The market price for black sheets, 28 gauge is $5.00 
and for galvanized sheets 28 gauge, $6.25, both f. 0. b. 
Pittsburgh. Production is still below normal capacity. 


TIN PLATE. 

Tin-plate production has been curtailed since the 
first of the month by the exceptionally hot weather, 
but the completed returns for July, available this 
week, show the remarkable production of 3,110,000 
base boxes. This was by far the heaviest output for 
any July, and exceeded the preliminary estimates, 
while it compares with 17,250,000 boxes produced 
during the first six months of the year. 

OLD METALS. 

Shortage of iron and steel scrap, especially in ma- 
terial for open hearth use, continues to be the notice 
able condition in the Chicago market. Dealers are 
unable to find sufficient tonnage to fill orders taken 
some time ago and most consumers have standing o1 
ders for all the material possible to furnish them. 
Practically nothing is being shipped east at present 
although some tonnages were sent out on permits 
which have not been completely filled. Cast serap 1s 
in greater demand and the supply is small. Kerolling 
rails are practically unobtainable and such tonnages 
as appear infrequently are placed immediately, but are 
not sufficient to cover the demand. 

Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district, which 


may be considered nominal, are as follows: Old steel 


axles, $41.52; old iron axles, $41.52; steel springs 
$30.36; Number 1 wrought iron, $30.30; Number 1 
cast iron, $29.00 to $29.50, all net tons Prices for 
non-ferrous metals are as follows, per pound: Laight 
copper, 20 cents; light brass, 11'4 cents: lead, 6 
cents; zine, 5% cents; cast aluminum, 24 cents 
PIG IRON. 
Conditions in the pig iron market ar far from be 


ing satisfactory, and the scarcity of al! grades of iron 






is still so pronounced that fears of a serious shortage 
are expressed by leading dealer llumidity has 
greatly handicapped the furnaces during the current 
month, and some of the makers are reporting a fall 






ing off in August production. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 
































| 
METALS. | LEAD. al AUGERS. | BEATERS. 
eee Pig..cscccccccccvecs $8 5 $$ Boring & Ns 0% — be . ry doz 
eRe Oe RES Sere ae hs anew s eneneebeeeens oO. Tinned Wire...$ 1 16 
| Sh . | Corpenter's linsséackdcenes 50&10%,| No. 18 Spring Wire coppered. 1 40 
wr . oe i: Fe Os écsesesesese 110 
0 ee per 
PIG IRON “OR Te per 100 lbs. 11 3, | Hollow. ~ i Per doz 
(SE One on ee $32 00 Donne h..<20scsss per doz. $30 00 0, 50 imp. Dover teeeeeees $110 
Northern Fay., No. 2... 33 00 TIN. | Stearns, No. 3...... “+ "60 00 ne = ye = 1 35 
thern i'dy., No. 2.... ol eain daa ewe anion inal) ¥ 
Lake Sup. Charcoal. - ov aber ela es 22200220020.02052. Nominal| No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned.. 2 10 
ictéescaccons 33 50 Post Hole. No. 13 yi ed = — 60 
Dieu, o-tem.. 7 her ges. a2 50} No. 18 “* = rer — - 50 
wan s Post Hole an e ° cts. 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT HARDWARE. Vaughan's, 4 to9-in...perdoz. 10 25) | 
TIN PLATES. BELLOWS. 
Per Box Ship. Blacksmiths’......... eeeeesees -40% 
ig seudo sale Greimale acl $16 +4 ADZES. Roots, 8, with or without screw.. Bre Hand. 
hehe rbte@ebede 18 Carpenters’. ne. sd ‘oe 9 10 12 
IxXxX i tetpenkanweeda 20 80 
cn cosccecacas 22 15| Plumbs. ......-0.-.sseeeeens 15% wr Ge. EPS CSS SUS 12 0s 
: a aa ea we glmmeniied 23 65 | Coopers’. AWLS. Moulders’, 
Mew eccccccceccsces 3 y -j 
IX SEE eneeeserocenn 37 40 Pestes'e aati tears ata tet Rae 134 Brad. Se cenencecseud Per doz. 15 00 
IxXxX 20x28.. ae tee TT: No. 3 Handled....... per doz. $0 50 
XXX 223... 44 30 | Railroad. No. 1050 Handled....  “ 1 05 
oo eeerereseeeee BELLS. 
SIES MEDD ss wecccsccccees 47 30| Plumbs............+seeeeees 20% | Shouldered, assorted | to 4, | Call. 
indi inthe ea cei gm I a per gro. 4 00 
’ * Patent asst’'d, 1 to4.. “ 85| 3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
COKE PLATES. AMMUNITION. Bronzed base......per doz. $5 00 
Cokes, 180 Ibs....... 20x28 $18 50 | C4PS, Percussion—per 1,000. Harness. Cow. " 
Cokes, 200 Ibs....... 20x28 18 80 F. L., Waterproof, 1-10s....... 32%| Common............ “is 105| High Grade.................. 60% 
Cokes, 214 lbs....... EY ch cciccabeonswnesedes BEG) Pectcéciecccocs 100| Kentucky........ erccccccess 35% 
Cokes, 270 Ibs.... .. IX 20x28 21 75| Musket. 2.0... cc ccc cee cs. 32% Door. Ser Gen 
Shells, Loaded— Peg. cow Departure Automatic... $7 50 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. Loaded with Black Powder.....32%} Shouldered.......... ba 1 60 Rotary. 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, RIOR oe 75| 3 -in. Old Copper Bell....... $ 00 
Seer err per 100 Ibs. $5 52 medium grades......./...... % 3 -in. Old C Bell, mney. 7 00 
Bh Blin 6:0:5-00000%08 per 100 lbs. 557! YLoaded with Smokeless Powder, 3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 5 50 
| ere per 100 Ibs. 5 62 PE cnesrckedoussecs % | Scratch. 34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell. . 6 00 
ree re per 100 lbs, 5 72|_ | No. 1 handled per doz. 65 
Winchester: dea ea Hand. 
Smokeless Repeater Grade.....32%| No.7 Stanley. --. “* 1 9§| Hand Bells, polished 15% 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK.| Smokeless Leader Grade......32%| eet —_ White Metal......2.0..0+-- 13% 
No. 18-20.......... per 100 Ibs. $6 32| Black Powder................ 32% rn sorensreceeses i. 
a oe -per 100 lbs. 6 37|/U;M.C. AXES. Silver Chime.....- °°” abiceanrae 10 
eSeere per 100 lbs. 6 42 Nitro Club 32% —— Siete 
a cessscesuel i. TSR EIB —~ Aneppepboabeseebbosetde 3967, Boys’ Handled. Miscellaneous. 
Ss cvncoccuess per 100 lbs. 6 52 ony S abbbebepeeibbeabt: °° 4 Niagara........0- a 9 25 | Church and School. steel ulloys. ..30% 
| Farm, Ibs. . 50 75 100 
GALVANIZED. Gun Wads—per 1000 | Broad. __| Bach....... "$225 3°00 400 5 30 
Winchester 7-8 gauge......... $2 25) Plumbs, West, Pat.........-.: List | 
Bs Bic ccccceseeed per 100 Ibs. $7 02 9-10 gauge SeIe Re: : os Can. . Pat. ieadid , -$53 00 BEVELS, TEE 
8 ae 100 Ibs. 7 17 ™ gauge....... sa emen’s ' 2 Sel 
TSE. ccvceses on 100 Ibs. 7 32|P . Behl 8 ttt totes Srenee eee. aoe ple 
Mt ckeincaaies per 100 Ibs. 747| DuPont's — Ee eees  E- Stanley's iron handle..........-. Nets 
eee per 100 lbs. 7 62 3 10 Single Bitted ( ) 
ener 100 lbs. 7 77 DuPont's Cantaters, Ib. beuive 56 | Séng! andled). 
No 30 psa 100 tbe S271 .«.«. ee w*wmrrrre 32| Warren Silver Steel.......... 15 50 BINDING, OILCLOTH. 
sata rahe aia ; : . wesses . 22| Warren Blue Finished........ 15 00| ginceg 60 
* Gughtten & ms. Fe Matchless Red Pole......... nalines( | Niuean 
weed? |) Bice: PTT 
POLISHED SHEET STEEL “ “ frkeas. i) 11 2s Brass, plated................ 60&10 
“ -kegs 5 75 
a Mite eéeensbeews per 100 s $7 82 “ e canisters 1 00 Single Bitted (without handles). uae. BITS. 

Be Brrcrvercesens or toms 7 O's. &R. Orange, Extra Sporting Warren Silver Steel......... 13 S0|" reaning’s Pattern 50! 
NO. 27......020000. per 100 Ibs. 792)" Kegs.......ceeeee sees 11 25| Warren Blue Finished. ...... 12 50| {enning 0 Pattee scices ois 
Pb éanedwnkoked per 100 lbs. 8 02 Lé& Ls "Orange, Extra Sporting Matchless Red Pole......... 11 50 Ford's Ship............. ieee 30 

Scocceccescovees 5 90 as son soagerescssoscooo tl 
L.&R. Orange, Extra Sporting ussell Jenning’s.........++--+ 
SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. "ee lnigegna fala reaepaaaie 3 10| Double Bitted (without handles). a s Ex Pe Small list, $33 ae 
Per 100 Ibs. L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting Warren's Natl. Blue, 34 to 44 “ers Large ‘$26 00.25 
Wood's Smooth No. 20......... $7 27 1 Ib. canisters.......... 56) lb........ 2... +00 dos. 17 50) fewin Car....s..ceeeeeeees 35&10% 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs. Ford’ » “ship Auger pattern 
NITE «+0000 7= j-Ib. canisters......... 32|_, , are the base prices. ii yascssscerdvuceeromns 15% 
No. SS 7 37 it. &R Orange Extra Sporting 34 a 4 0 arenes aoe eeecee 
Ty o — * : Ss. advance 
a a No. 27.......+. 7 42 t-Ib. canisters......... 22 44 to 5% lbs. advance 75c. COMNeF . occccccecs eccccccccceces 10% 
rer 7 52) Hercules ‘‘E. C.” and ‘“‘Infallible’’ Countersink. 
50 can drums........... 43 50 - os : dos. $1 99 
“ ” Wheel "a. Oz. 
PATENT PLANISHED SHEET Hercules“ E. c.." kegs. oeceece 22 00 BAGS, ane NAIL. No. 20 er ee 2 40 
IRON. Hercules “E.C.,"" $-kegs....... 11 25 American Snailhead.. “ 1 10 
' Hercules ‘“‘Infallible,"” 25 can Pounds. .... 16 20. 2s 4 = 1 30 
Patent Planished Sheet Iron, Ge at cara hanetnhan 22 00 | Per 1,000. "$8 ‘00 6 50 750 9 00 _ Plat. ere 5 2 1 F-4 
100 Ibs., base No. 28....... $11 85) Hercules _“Infallible," * 10 can Majew'e Plat. oo i 50 
Hercules “B.C.” t-aas ae 5 75 BALANCES, SPRING. 1 
om CULE. Hercules “E.C."" and “‘Infallible” _— —e 30% 
Warranted, 50-50........ per Ib, 55 «  eicigt aaa eee 1 00 | Pelouze......... lated — 8 ° ussell steeeeeeeeees 
Commercial, 45-55...... ** 504: |Hercules W. A. .30 Cal. Rifle, Gimlet. 
eae 464 canisters... ..... ...+++ Standard Double Cut.......--: 25% 
Monin Ltteieg Bie, 8s BARS, CROW. German Pattern. ....per dos. $0 
SPELTER Hercules ,Shorpchooter Rifle , = Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $8 00 a. cere ae we 
I chs ecbnchees “ 
Pc ciediaannensimad +ee 10| Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50 ae EY ipeie ; S 1 30 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, 7 
So cemeninddween 1 00 BASKETS. Reamer 
TT $22 00 AN tethes. ponies’ > omaee. “ 200 
ee d 10 00 tandard Square —— . 
Less than Cask lots. .$22 50 to $23 00 Few mony me ese Ibs. nerets ofc per ip: Sat ww _ ign psa =~ 11 50| American Octagon... % 1 75 
ASBESTOS. aa eee Se essnnde © 2330 
enna Board and Paper, up to z4"..17e0e~ tb. Galvanised Steel. j bux 1 bu. 14 bu. SS , “ 95 
Copper sheet, base.............. 36c ..-18cperlb.| Per doz.......$800 $1150 15 00 No. 1 Triumph. ..... “ 1 25 

































